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I N the fifth year of the struggle against Nazi 
Germany, the enemy, until so recently the 
master of Europe, found himself on the 
defensive for the first time. The United 
Nations were now in a position to demonstrate 
their overwhelming superiority in strength on 
land, at sea and in the air. Both on the Russian 
front and in North Africa the German armies had 
suffered great and decisive defeats. In Europe 
itself— where the final blow was now eagerly 
awaited — the Nazi oppressors were finding it 
increasingly difficult and costly to quell the rising 
spirit of the patriot forces and underground 
movements in every country under their yoke. 

During the previous two years secret prepara- 
tions had been going forward on a tremendous 
scale for the promised Anglo-American offensive 
against Hiller's “ Fortress of Europe." In a 
series of important conferences held in 
Washington, Casablanca, Moscow and elsewhere, 
the leaders of Britain, the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union, together with their military advisers, 
planned what have since proved to be the most 
gigantic operations in the history of warfare. 
They planned these operations doivn to the last 
detail. 

The results of those long months of careful 
preparation, in which the British Pnme Minister 
was the leading spirit, began to take shape with 
the landings in Sicily on 10 July, 1943. This 
virtually marked the opening of an all-powerful 
and continued oifensive which was to liberate 
one oppressed "country of Europe after another 
and bring the Allied armies right up to the gates 
of Germany itself in little more than twelve 
months. To a future historian, one of the most 
remarkable aspects of this period of the war now 
under review will be the degree of co-operation 
achieved by the United Nations, As the months 
went by, the value of the combined effort became 
dearly evident by the way in which the attacks 
launched from the south, east and west were 
perfectly dovetailed into the mighty plan that was 
gradually unfolding. Never had such unity 
and strength of purpose been forged between 
nations for the overthrow of a common enemy. 

liie prelude to the battles for the liberation of 
&irope was the total defeat and annihilation of 
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TLOIUINCC ttT mix. The £r*t troops to enter florenco were South Africans of the Dghlh Army, In order 
to deUy Allied proTiets to the heart of the cay, the Germans had^blown up five of the six bridges spanning 
the riser Amo, Icanrg only the famous fourteenth-century Ponte Vee^do. (A t»w of the historic structtiie appears 
on page 213 ) Even that was blocked at cither end by enemy demolitions. The picture aboee shows ayCians 
aowdirg around Bntah eehides halted in a street whfle onr Lheir way through the oldest part of Florence. 


September. 1943 

Ihe Axis armies in North Africa. The spring of 
1943 saw the victorious end of the North African 
campaign with the fall of Tunis and Bizerta and 
the capture of over one quarter of a million 
prisoners. Meanwhile, on the Eastern front, the 
way into Europe was opened up through the 
elimination of the Nazi hordes on and beyond the 
River Don following the immortal three-months’ 
defence of Stalingrad. Both at Stalingrad and at 
El Alamein, the enemy’s advance was at last 
checked and turned into non-stop retreat. 

INVASION or ITALY 

The occupation of Sicily was completed within 
six weeks. It was a remarkable campaign fought 
amid most difficult country. By the occupation of 
this, the largest of the Mediterranean islands, the 
last serious obstacle to Allied shipping in the 
western part of that sea was removed and the 
enemy had lost an important group of key air 
bases. Before the end of the fighting in Sicily, 
moreover, the Italian dictator, faced by the grow- 
ing revolt of his people, found himself in an 
embarrassing situation. After a special meeting 
of the Fascist Grand Council in Rome on 
24 July, Mussolini was forced to resign. The 
first of the fascist dictators had fallen. 

Immediately after the victory in Sicily the 
Allied forces crossed the Messina Straits info 
Italy . itself, where the initial objectives in the 
“ toe ” were quickly- gained with little opposition 
from the enemy. Thus, on the fourth anniversary 
of the outbreak of war, a first foothold wa> 
regained on Ihe mainland of Europe, and the 
British Navy again held complete mastery in the 
Mediterranean, 

The opening phase of the invasion of Europe 
was timed to coincide with new and far-reaching 
advances by the Red Army in the East. From 
the neighbourhood of Smolensk Tight down to 
the Donetz in the south, mighty Russian forces 
were pushing back the enemy relentlessly, 
inflicting upon him unparalleled losses in men 
and material. The Outstandingly successful 
summer campaign by the Red Army, culminating 
in the recapture of the city of Kharkov on 
23 August, made way for the liberation of thc_ 
Ukraine, by far the most valuable part of 
Russian territory then left in German hands. 
Everywhere in Russia the enemy was beating a 
hasty retreat, and a costly one. , . . • 

On the same day that the Allies landed m 
Italy an armistice was signed by that country 
agreeing to the uncondltiona! surrender of all her 


Allies land in Italy 

armed forces. This, however, was not made 
known until 8 September, ft meant that the whole 
of Italy’s territory and her military and industrial 
power were at the disposal of the United Nations 
for the prosecution of the war against Germany. 

Almost a week after the initial landings on the 
“toe” of Italy, the Fifth Army (composed 
mainly of Americans, but including several 
British divisions) made new assaults on the 
beaches at Salerno, south of Naples. Here, 
however, the Allies met with some serious 
opposition, for the Germans had meanwhile had 
time to concentrate very considerable forces in 
this limited area, where the hills, rising steeply 
from the shore, afforded them excellent defensive 
positions. For several days the situation at 
Salerno was critical, during which time the enemy . 
made wildly extravagant claims that the Allied 
forces were on the point of being pushed back into 
the sea. But by 15 September the critical stage 
of the battle’ was at last over and the Allied 
beachhead was firmly established. Though the 
landings at Salerno were well worth while, and 
achiev^ their object, they were made at consider- 
able risk at the extreme range of air cover. They 
proved that strong air cover is always essential 
for such operations. 

Meanwhile, progress was made northwards on 
the Adriatic side of Italy by the Eighth Army, 
which had occupied the important harbours of 
•Taranto and Brindisi. On I October the Fifth 
Army entered Naples, the largest city and seaport 
to be taken so far on the Italian mainland. 
Although the Germans had destroyed the harbour 
as far as possible before retreating from the ciiy, 
British and American engineers worked swiftly 
to make it usable again. Thirteen days later the 
Badoglio Government declared war against 
Germany, and Italy thereby became a co- 
belligerent of the United Nations. 

ADVANCE TO THE VOLTtIRNO 

From early October, however, the campaign m 
Italy, which in its initial stages had moved along 
fairly rapidly, was considerably slowed down. 
This was due not only to stiffening resistance by 
the enemy but also to the difficulties caused by 
the mountain country and the bad weather. 
Winter had arrived much earlier than is usual in 
Italy. Consequently, the use of our tactical air 
power was. for a time, greatly handicapped. 
Nevertheless, the Fifth Army adianced to the 
line of the Volturno, where they established a 
bridgehead on 7 October, and fierce lighting went 
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GCRMAK RIRCKIIFT TRCTORT WRECKED. Apparently secure in &e beliel that East Rmssia was beyond , i 
the range of daylight bombers, German defences were talcen by surprise on 9 October, 1943, when strong j 
formations of "nying Fortresses" from Britain attacked the huge Focke-Wulf iircraft factory at Marienburg, south- ‘ 
east of Danzig. This target lay some 200 miles beyond Berlin and the flight involved a 1,800-miles round 
6 . - ' . * ' 



Hard fighting in Italy 

on here for many days in appalling weather 
conditions. Meanwhile, the Eighth Army reached 
the Sangro River and by mid*November had 
established a firm bridgehead beyond it. 

Despite the fact that the advance in Italy had 
been painfully slow and that by the end of 
December, 1943, the way leading to the prize of 
Rome was still closed to our armies, the campaign 
had achieved certain important results. These 
were really of immense value, even though they 
were not to be measured in terms of miles. It 
had forced Italy to give up the war on the side of 
Germany. It had already gained for the Allies a 
number of useful airfields in southern Italy from 
which to operate against the Germans in south- 
eastern Europe. Moreover, it had done much to 
achieve the wider dispersal of the enemy’s 
strength by forcing him to concentrate large 
forces of his troops in Italy, This was very 
important in the strategy of the United Nations. 

While the Allies continued to be hampered by 
the hard mountain country and the weather, the 
Germans look advantage of the situation to keep 
the front more or less static in order to save 
troops and build up their reserves for defensive 
battles farther north. On one side of Italy the 
Fifth Army was battling hard against the 
Germans entrenched in the' area of the Gatigliano 
River, while on the other the Eighth Army was 
thrusting slowly, mile by mile towards Pescara, • 
having established a bridgehead across the Moro 
River. By the beginning of January both the 
Fifth and Eighth Armies were wresting more 
(ciriCary front Che Germans in their struggle for 
possession of the roads to Rome, but limited 
advances were made under difficult conditions. 

LANDINGS AT ANZIO 

On 22 Januaty there was a new development 
in the Italian campaign with the Allied landing 
in strength on the west coast near Anzio, some 
thirty miles south of Rome. While it was popu- 
larly thought that this event would lead to the 
early capture of Rome, such high ambitions were ) 
never in the minds of those who planned the 
difficult operation. The problem of supply was a 
very real one, and in this respect the Germans 
had a great advantage. For while the enemy had 
the roads and railways in his rear, the Allied 
troops had to rely entirely on supplies by sea. 
The real object of the landing was, in fact, to 
extend the Allied front and therefore to compel 
the Germans to bring up more troops for Iheir 
own defence. Although there was no spectacular 


December, 1943— February. 1944 

advance inland, the Allied strategy of the follow- 
'ing months'was to build up the relatively narrow 
bridgehead.into a solid front which would be able 
to withstand the very heavy counter-attacks which 
the Germans launched against it. It succeeded. 
For the enemy was forced, against his will, to 
use up many divisions he could ill afford in 
unsuccessful attempts to smash the bridgehead. 

BATTLES ROUND CASSINO 

Meanwhile very heavy and bitter fighting was 
taking place on the main Fifth Army front, 
particularly afound Cassino. Here the enemy 
was pinned down in some strength, and such 
small gains as he won were made only at heavy 
cost. This concentration of the enemy’s strength 
on the Central Italian front was to serve the 
Allies better than was thought at the time. The 
German commander, von Kesselring, was now 
obliged to draw on reserve troops from north 
Italy, France, the Balkans and elsewhere. So, 
although the fighting in Italy during the early 
months of 1944 was more or less static, the 
Allies were certainly not on the losing side. 

During the months preceding the opening of 
the so-called “Second Front”, from the west, 
the British and American air forces carried out 
an unprecedented offensive against targets in 
Germany and the occupied territories of north- 
west Europe. From the winter onwards these 
day and night attacks were continued almost 
incessantly, growing in intensity all the time. 
Particular attention was given to secret military 
targets along the coast of Northern France and 
in the country immediately behind it. Allied 
bombers and fighter bombers were gradually re- 
ducing the vital German defences of the “ West 
Wall,” thereby preparing the way for the invading 
land fortes. This aerial offensive was an essential 
part of the great Allied plan for the liberation of 
Europe. The work of the air crews was magnifi- 
cently done and saved thousands of lives when 
the invasion began. 

A new stage in the air war against Germany, 
begun in January, was the development of the 
two-way offensive from the west and the south, 
from Allied bases both in Britain and Italy. This 
meant that for the first time no part of Germany 
orofher satellite states in the Balkans was beyond 
the reach of these bombers. Every German war 
factory was now to feel the blows of the powerful 
Anglo-American air combination. Thousand- 
plane raids-on specific industrial targets in the 
Reich, such as that made by Bomber Command 
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November, 1943-January, 1944 , Red Army gains ground 


on Schweinfurt on the night of 24 February, were 
becoming increasingly common. Berlin had its 
heaviest raid or the war ewctly a month later 
f24 March) when over 1,000 bombers dropped 
2,500 tons of high explosive and incendiary 
bombs on the German capital. 

Meanwhile, on the Eastern front, the Red 
Army continued to make remarkable progress 


the Ukrainian capital no fewer than twelve 
German divisions were routed: more than 
15,000 of the enemy were killed and some 6,000 
taken prisoner. Such was the importance of this 
yictocy that it was hailed in Moscow with the 
biggest salute of guns of the war to that time. 

By the New Year the Red Army bad recap- 
tured many more keypomts all along the front. 




GERMAN PRISONERS IN THE WEST. The AUied landings in Normandy added senously to Germany's man- 
power problem. During Uie first two months alter "D-Day’* well over 100,000 prisoners were captured as well 
as great quantities of enemy equipment and war material. These severe losses led to the enemy's swift retreat 
across Northern France and the Belgian border. The picture above shows a great column of German prisoners, 
captured in the woods north of Armens, being mardxed through a French town with British and "Maquis'' mcharge. 


following the final liberation of Kharkov m the 
summer of 1943. Keeping up their mighty 
offensive along almost the whole length of the 
front, the Russians cleared the enemy from the 
Doneti Basin, recapturing such important cities 
as Taganrog, Stalino, Zaporozhe and Melitopol; 
farther north they regained possession of Bryansk, 
Smolensk, Vitebsk and Nevel, all vital communi- 
cations centres. One of the greatest Russian 
victories during their autumn offensive was the 
recapture, on 6 November, of the big industrial 
city of Kiev, third largest city of the Soviet Union.^ 
During the course of extremely bitter fighting for 


and much territory had been cleared of the enemy. 
Desperate German counter-attacks, particularly 
against Kiev, had been spent, and the battered 
enemy divisions were in no position to check the 
coming blows from the Red Army, The Russian 
policy of forcing the German commanders to use 
up their rapidly dwindling reserves was being 
carried out in-a ruthless manner: it was to be 
continued in the months ahead. 

On 5 January the .Red Army broadened out its 
front in the Kiev salient by faking Byelaya- 
Tserkov and Berdichev, two of the northern 
strong-points held by the enemy in the Dnieper 
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6 November. 1943 Moscow celebrates the 




MOSCOW SRLtITES TCC RCD ARMY. Dunng a year whi^ brought the most tremendous series of victories 
to the Red Army. CghUng on a front of more than one thousand miles, tho guns of tho Russian capital roared 
out many salutes in its honour. The photograph reproduced on these pages gives a striking impression of the 
centre of Moscow on the night following tho recapture of 'Kiev, capital of the Ukraine and third largest aty of 
the Soviet Union, on 6 November, 1943. This Important event marked the clunai of the Red Army'/ autumn 
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Russians cross Polish frontier January, 1944 

Bend, and their troops began to cross the 1939 February and altogether nine German infantry 
frontier of Poland. Two days later advanced divisions and one tank division — comprising 
Russian units had captured a town fifteen miles 100,000 to 120,000 men — were encircled. This 
on the Polish side, and by 12 January the key was the biggest operation of its kind since von 
junction of Sarny, on the Kiev-Warsaw railway, Paulus’s Sixth Army of 330,000 men was wiped 
had been taken. Good progress was also made out or captured at Stalingrad a year earlier, 
along the front farther south where the big town Meanwhile, on 18 January, the Russian High 
of Kirovograd was surrounded. Other regions Command announced new offensives at the 



FIGHTING IN A PACIFIC JUNGLE. Very heavy fighting 'oceuired on Bougainville Island, in the Northern 
Solomons, during March, 1944, when Japanese forces launched an attack against the beachhead established 
on Empress Augusta Bay by the Americans. The enemy attack failed, however, and the Allied beachhead was 
re-es tabl i sh ed and expanded after more than 1,000 Japanese had been killed. The picture shows tJ.S. uvtantry- 
men, their bayonets fixed, crouching behind a tank during an advance against the Japanese on Bougainville. 

held by the Germans there were isolated, and northern end of their front. On the Teningrad 
l^d Army forces actually reached the River Bug. front the Red Army broke through the strongly 
This meant that the railway line running down fortified defences which the enemy had con- 
Odessa— a communications link strutted over a ’long period. The advance was 
of the most vital importance to the enemy — was very successful: on the next day the Leningrad- 
now gravely threatened. > Novgorod railway was cut and on 20 January 

. V* Army s advance south and south- Noygocod itself was captured. 
west of K-icv towards the Lvov-Odessa railway By 24-25 January the Russian armies were 
proved a disaster of some magnitude for the advancing steaaily on a front of fifty miles in the 
enemy divisions st^ left m the Dnieper Bend Leningrad region. By the liquidation of the 
^tween Kanyev and Smyela. Two great Russian German beachhead south-west of the city they 
forces thrusting from the east and the west gained control of a continuous stretch along the 
linked up near Zvemgorodka m the early days of southern shore of the Gulf of Finland more than 
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September, 1943— June, 1944 

fifty miles in len^h. This allowed the Soviet 
Baltic Fleet to sail again and put ashore supplies 
for the Red Army. The swift advances of the 
Red Army in the far north led to peace moves by 
the Fjnnish Government. The terms offered for 
an armistice by ihe Soviet Union in April, how- 
ever, were rejected despite appeals from Sweden 
and the U.S.A. to Finland to accept them. 

FAR EAST ADVANCES 

While the interest in the war was focused 
mainly on Europe during the past year, the vast 
campaign against the Japanese in the Far East 
was going ahead steadily. Ever sinc^ May, 1942, 
Japan had been on the defensive on three of the 
main four fronts. Only on the China front were 
the Japanese still attacking in the various areas 
they held in that country, but such thrusts as 
they could periodically make were on a limited 
scale. All the time the guerrilla forces of General 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Red Army 
were in action against them. 

Elsewhere in the Far East very noteworthy 
gains were made from September, 1943, and by 
. land, sea and air the United Nations gradually 
drew the ring tighter around Japan. Hard 
fighting continued in New Guinea during the 
summer and in mid-September the Australians 
in a series of bold landings, captured the impor- 
tant bases of Salamaua and Lae. On 1 November 
American Marines landed on Bougainville, the 
most northerly of the Solomon Islands. Here the 
Japanese counter-attacked with heavy reinforce- 
ments, but after severe fighting they were repulsed. 

The campaign in the South Pacific, resulting 
chiefly in the recapture -of the Solomons, New 
Georgia and most of New Guinea, removed the 
threat— at one time a very grave one— to 
Australia, one of the main Allied bases in the war 
against Japan. The decisive blows which saved 
Australia were staged at Milne Bay(August. 1943). 
where the Japanese sustained their first great 
defeat on land, and on Guadalcanal in the 
Solomons. These two important events, which 
may be paralleled with El Alamein and Stalingrad 
in the European conflict, turned the tide in the 
Far East and gave the United Nations the initiative. 

In the Central Pacific, l.OOCi miles north of the 
Solomons, a major attack was launched m the 
Gilbert Islands by U.S. Marines in November, 
1943. It was a swift but extremely ferocious 
campaign, the main atolls of Tarawa (with its 
vital airfield on Betio Island) and Makin being 
recaptured. This was followed in February by 


Invasions East and West 

successful land attacks on the Marshall Islands, 
and in March and April by heavy air blows 
against the Admiralty Islands and the important 
Japanese naval base at Truk. By the summer the 
war was reaching ever closer to Japan with heavy 
air and naval attacks on such island groups as 
the Carolines, the Bonins, the Kuriles and the 
Marianas. In the last group, the key island of 
Saipan fell to the Americans in July. Altogether 
more than 400,000 Japanese have been killed in . 
the Pacific area alone. 

No less'important was the Burma front, svhere 
British, Indian and American-led Chinese troops 
were fighting a difficult campaign amid some of 
the toughest jungle and mountain country in the 
world. In 1942 the Japanese forces advanced up 
through Burma until they were halted on the 
Assam border. The Burma campaign on four 
fronts in 1943-1944 aimed at re-establishing land 
communications between Jndia and China by the 
re-opening 'of the New B,urma Road. Much of 
the success that was aeWeved was due to the 
development of Allied air power in Burma — we 
had complete air superiority— and the remarkable 
exploits of the “ Chindits,” a ’great wrecking 
expedition led by the late Brigadier Wingate, 
D.S.O., wluch • operated for more than three 
months in the difficult Jungle country of Central 
Burma well behind the enemy's fines. 

" D-DAY •* 

Oo 6 June, two days after General Alexander’s 
troops captured Rome, the Allies launched their 
long-expected assault from the West. Following 
weeks of intensive bombing and ceaseless strafing 
of enemy defence positions and troops and 
Communications over north-west Europe by 
the British and U.S. Air Forces, a powerful 
amphibious attack was Tjegun on the coast of 
Normandy to the west of Caen. A notable feature 
of the initial operations was the use of airborne 
forces which was on the greatest scale up to that 
date. .These airborne forces, dropped at vital key 
points behind the coast, preceded the land troops 
arriving by sea. By the second day all the landing 
beaches had been cleared of the enemy, the town 
of Bayeux had been captured and fighting was 
going on in the suburbs of Caen. At the end of the 
first vreck the Anglo-American armies held a 
stretch of fifty miles of the Normandy coastline 
from Qumevillc in the west to the mouth of'the 
river Orne. All this was achieved despite the fact 
chat the Allies had no big port and all their 
supplies had to be landed on the open beaches. 
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Anglo-Americans cross France June-August, 1944 



GENERAL DE GAULLE RETURNS TO PARIS. On the day foUowing the liberation of Paris, the acknowledged 
leader of France headed a great procession from the Are de Triemphe through the main streets of the capital 
to the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Here a solemn thanksgiving service was held. As the General arrived at the 
cathedral an attempt was made on his Ufe by snipers hidden in an adjoining building, but their bullets fortunately 
missed him. The picture above shows General de Gaulle leaving Notre Dame after the service of thanksgiving. 

While the British were advancing in the region ' switched from the Russian front — to stem the 

of Caen and southwards to Caumont and Tilly, Allied advance into the open country. Once 

where there was heavy and prolonged fighting, the an Allied break-through was achieved, as the 

Americans swept across the Cotentin peninsula Germans knew well, it' would have consequences 

to the Gulf of St. Malo. Their object, o/ course, that would be far-reaching, 
was to isolate Cherbourg and capture the port By the beginning of August this break-through 
frorn the rear. On 29 June Cherbourg fell and the' was achieved. The battle became one of move- 

whole peninsula was firmly in Allied bands. Thus ment with the Allies holding the initiative every- 

the bridgehead in Normandy was made quite where. The Americans advanced rapidly to St. 

^cure and the first stage in the liberation of Malo and southwards to the Loire, cutting off 

France was completed. the whole of the Brittany peninsula and the 

The next stage of the fighting in Normandy was Germans contained there. Driving westwards 

one ot slow progress all along the line aS the they liberated great areas of Western France, 

Germans launched their expected counter-attacks, reaching Chartres and Orleans by the middle of 

Such advances as there were, wefe achieved the month. A determined enemy counter-attack 

only by close and bitter fighting. The capture of from the region of Mortain, which attempted to 

Caen on » July, however, marked an important split the Allied armies in two, was successfully 

gam on the Bntish-C^nadian sector of the front held. Meanwhile, by the Canadian and British 

for It gave us sohd bridgeheads over the rivers thrust southwards from Caen towards Falaise, 

^ OdoQ and Orne. Fighting was extremely severe and by the turn of the columns from the south to 

here because the enemy had concentrated picked Argentan, a large part of the German forces was 

infantry and armoured forces some of them trapped in the Falaise “ pocket,” The enemy was 
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August— September. 1944 

now in full flight towards the Seine, constantly 
attacked both from the air and on the ground. 

On 15 August a second 'Allied invasion of 
France was made along the Riviera coast. Only 
light enemy resistance was met with, however, 
and rapid advances were made to Grenoble and 
up the Rhone Valley. As in Normandy and 
Brittany, great assistance was given to the Anglo* 
American forces by the redoubtable men of the 
“ Maquis.” They themselves liberated almost the 
entire area between the Loire and the Pyrenees. 

During the last days of August the Allied 
progress across France was still more remarkable. 
On 25 August Paris itself was liberated by the 
“ Maquis ” and an “armoured division under 
General Leclerc. The Americans pressed on 
eastwards and crossed the River Marne at several 
points, capturing the towns of Rheims and Laon 
on the last day of the month. By I September 
General Patton’s troops had crossed the Meuse 


' Paris and Brussels 

and entered the historic town of Verdun, reaching 
a point only thirty miles from the German 
frontier. The British and Canadians, meanwhile, 
had begun a series of remarkable advances from 
their bridgeheads over the Seine below Paris. In 
two days, 30-31 August, an advance of sixty 
miles took the British to the far bank of the 
Somme at Amiens. Next day the British drove 
on another thirty miles to take Arras, while the 
Canadians took the port of Dieppe. On 3 
September, in one of the most rapid advances in 
military history, the British Setond Army raced 
across the Belgian frontier and in the evening 
entered the city of Brussels, which had been 
under Nazi occupation for over four years. 

Thus, at the close of the fifth year of tl\e 
Second World War, the liberating forces of the 
United Nations, pressing with growing tempo 
from the east and the west; had driven the Ger- 
man aggressors almost back to their own frontiers. 





ALLIES LAND 
IN ITALY 


3 SEPTEMBER, 1943 

On 3 September, 1943, a special 
announcement from General 
EiserihoweT' s headqvsaiters gava 
news of the first Allied landings 
on the Italian mainland. The 
whole world acclaimed the initial 
attack on the continent of Europe . 
Landings followed a terrific 
artillery barrage from our bat- 
teries across the Straits of 
Messina, which efiectively 
silenced enemy guns on the 
Calabrian coast. Weeks of devas- 
tating air attacks, designed to 
neutralize the enemy's airfields 
and to disorganize his conunuhi- 
cations, contributed much to the 
success of the landings. Zero 
hour was 4.30 s.m., when a huge 
fieet of invasion barges and 
landing craft appeared off the 
Italian coast and British and 
Canadian troops of the Eighth 
went ashore under a continuous 
“air umbrella'' provided by the 
R.A.F. Landings were made at 
many places on the toe of Italy 
between Reggio and San Gio- 
vanni and the Eighth Army 
pushed inland rapicUy, meeting 
negligible opposition. Before 
dusk on the same day Reggio 
and its important airfield, San 
Giovanm, and a number of other 
places were captured. Shortly 
before the invasion General 
Montgomery, in a message to 
his troops, said: "To'the Eighth 
Army is given the great honour 
of being the first troops of the 
Allied armies to land on the 
mainland of the continent of 
Europe. We have a good plan 
and air support on a greater 
scale fhan we have ever had 
before. There can only be one 
end to this next batQe — another 
success'.’ Forward to victory. 
Let us knock Italy out of fiie war." 
The picture shows General 
Moidgomery saluting his troops 
'from a Bren carrier in Reggio. 
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September, 1943 


ALLIED BOMBERS 
HIT ITALIAN 
INDUSTRIES 

On 2 Septemijer filled bom- 
bers, based on Sicily, made a 
1 ,200 mile flight to attack 
industrial 'targets in Northern 
Italy. Bolzano and Trento, at 
the entrance to the Brenner 
Pass (through which all direct 
traffic &om Germany to Italy 
must pass), were heavily 
bombed. At Trento, both rail 
and road bridges over the 
River Adige were destroyed. 
The railways were blocked by 
landslides caused by high- 
eaplosive bo^s. At Bologna 
and Cancello huge- fires were 
started among railway yards - 
and warehouses. In a broad- 
cast to the Italian people, 
Marshal Badeglio said: *‘Itajy‘a 
industries are paralysed. Her 
'communications, which are so 
important because of the geo- 
graphic formation of the 
country, are thrown into con- 
fusion. Her supplies are com- 
pletely exhausted. There is 
not a single point in the national 
territory which is not open to 
enemy attack vrithout adequate 
defence. In these circum- 
stances the Italian Covenunent 
can no longer bear the respon- 
sibili^ for contmuing a war 
which has already cost Italy 
the destruction of her towns, 
the aniuhilatiDn of her indus- 
tries.” The Germans con- 
sidered it so important that all 
industries should continue that 
all towns were placed under 
complete German control and 
ah factories run under German 
supervision. The photograph 
on the left shows destruction 
in the Piazza Fontana in Milan 
alter an unusually heavy raid. 
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9 September, 1943 Fifth Army fights violen 



NEW LANDINGS ON ITALIAN COAST n„ a i. • . 

landing was made in the Salerno area abaut ^ i w the Eighth Army captured Taranto, a new Allied 
Fifth Army, which included about eqi^ ^ operation was carried out by the 

from many Afncan ports under the protection of the AlHe,* w divisions, and the mighty force sailed 

,ou0. ol Itir, troop, at Salamo enoomtaS™ “■= 

; . opposition right from the start, the Germans 

OA 



having had the opportunity to concentrate large forces in die area. During the firet day the Rfth Army had to fight 
off five strong enemy counter-attacks in the course ot a violent battle lasting from dawn to dusk. Strong support 
for our land forces was given by British and American wazsh^s o&hore. Severe fighting continued throughout 
next day when Salerno was captured by Britiah troops. The diawing^n these pages by Charles Cundall, A JV., 
gives a vivid impression of the landings on Salerno beaches covered by cruisers and destroyers of the Allied Navies. 
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SURRENDERS 



11 SEPTETkfflER. 1943 



On the morning of 11 September, Admiral 
Cunningham announced in an official 
statement tl^t “the Italian battle fleet is 
now anchored under the guns of Malta.” 
After the representatives of Marshal 
Badoglio had signed an armistice with the 
Allies three days previously, units of the 
Italian fleet left Taranto, Spezia and 
various other ports and sailed for Malta, 
where they arrived on 10 September, 
flying the Italian colours and the black 
pennants which were the agreed marks 
of idenbflcation. Four Italian battleships, 
'six cruisers and seven destroyers arrived 
at Malta that day; four Italian admiials 
were with their ships. The convey was 
heavily bombed by German Stukas and 
torpedo'bombers in the straits between 
Corsica and Sardinia in an attempt to 
prevent the ships reaching Malta, and 
before it had been provided with Allied 
air cover, the battleship “Koma” was sunk 
by a direct hit which split ^her in two. 
Survivors were picked up by other 
Italian warships. Heavy and accurate 
Italian A.A. fire soon drove the aircraft 
oS and one was destroyed. A huge 
crowd including Admiral Cunningham 
and General Eisenhower watched the 
Italian Fleet enter Valetta. Messages of 
congratulation were sent to Admiral 
Cunningham by the King, the Board of 
Admiralty and General Eisenhower. 
Admiral Cunningham said; ’’These ships 
now added to our strength are first class; 
and now that the Mediterranean is cleared, 
it will release many ships for use against 
the Japanese.” Italian submarines kept 
appearing from various ports and two 
days alter the maiit Italian fleet had 
arrived at M^ta it was Joined by the 
battleship ”Cuflo Cesare," which had 
steamed all the way from Venice to Join 
the Allies. On 12 September, seven 
battleships arrived in the Balearics, five 
of which were interned for overstaying 
the twenty-four hours permitted in a 
net^ral port. More arrived in Bone, 
Algeria. The picture shows the Italian 
fleet steaming towards the port of Valetta. 
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September, 1943 


Nazi paratroops free . 
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i. : ^ ‘,-„c Cmre the overthrow of the former Italian dictator on 24 Idly, ho 

MUSSOLINI RELEASED BY ^ in toeAbruai Mountains north of Rome. On 12 September Berlin 

had been kept a priso^r In ss. men had ••tnmied ont mi openden tot the Uferalion 

„dio announced that Ceiman . ,.0, Moaaolitd tearing dm hotel mtttounded by the Get^ 

ot Mnaaohni." The “ “'“S^aSyr/Moa^olim good-by. toJfiUer beto.e tetiu^g to luly. 

patachutiats who treed him Item caphrity. .no 



so 





mter-atucks with large Lse and yctBetcer attempts to drive the Fifth Army back. 

Snd overlooking the Allied t^r^m^Rterfi^nand equipment were landed on the Salerno bea^^ea 

d the bridgehead was maintained. By 16 Septe had begun a withdravi^. Me^whUe the 

w resumed the oBensive, and by the ^d j^je^gomh^east towards the southern end of the Memo front. 






to hills beyond Salerno 


19-23 September, 1943 
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and hea^ demoliUons, la^eUnitedStates AnuyinactioninwoodsnearMonteCorvino. 

north-weslof Salerno; above. alSb-mm. nowMi« 








ALLIES ADVANCE TO THE PLAIN OF NAPLES. By 25 September the FJth Army had reached the Plain 
ol Naples. The advance had been very difficult, wee enemy machine gun posts in the mountainous country 
which it traversed had to be mopped up. On 26 September Calabntto and Casemo were captured and many 
enemy strong points reduced. Opposi Jon was lighter nearer the coast than farther inland where the enemy had 
strongly entrenched himself in the Apennines. Meanwhile the Eighth Army had captured Muro, crossed the 
OfantoRiver.andoccupiedMarghentadiSavoiaandCengnola. On the same day it reached the Apulian Plain 
twenty miles from the great Foggia air base which the enemy had recently evacuated. On 27^ September the 
Fifth Army again advanced and fought some of the fiercest actions of the Italian campaign amid appalling weather 
conditions. A German line from C^tellaRunare to Nocen was smashed and Camerelle was captured. Support 
was given by guns of the Royal Navy oEshore. The sudden collapse of the enemy was very extraordinary, as he 
had hitherto fought most shibomly. The morale of enemy prisoners captured was poor. The pictures show: 
eliove, fighting at close quarters on the Plain of Naples. Brfiish soldiers are seen passing a wrecked German 
tank : left, an American soldier jreadmg abandoned Gecroan newspapers in a deserted and broken enemy tent. 
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29 September. 1943 


mies a great welcome 



FIFTH ARMY 
ENTERS NAPLES 

On 29 September the enemy ring 
which held up the advance of the 
Fifth Army was destroyed and 
Vesuvius was the only height 
remaining m the hands of' the 
Germans between Nocera and 
Napfes. Field Marshal ‘Kessel- 
nng ordered a retreat osvered 
by extensive demolitions. In 
Naples all port installations, 
warehouses and everything that 
would be of tise to the Allied 
troops, was wrecked, besides 
many non-military baOdmgs. 
With . the improvement of the 
weather, the Allied air forces 
Resumed the heavy Jsombmg 
of enemy troops, transports and 
road bridges. Five divisions 
were safely withdrawn from 
Naples by the enemy, but a 
rearguard, including some of 
Germany’s best troops, was 
wiped out. At 6 a.tn. on I Octo- 
ber advanced troops of the Fihh 
Army entered Naples. They 
received a most enthusiastic 
welcome from the people. After 
the widespread destruction in 
Naples by the Germans, a serious 
typhus epidemic broke out and 
General Qark, Coitunander of 
the Fifth Army, was forced to put 
the whole dty out of bounds 
except for those on essential war 
service. Sappers who had 
worked on the demolished har- 
bours in Tripoli, Tunisia and 
Sicily subseguently made the 
harbour at Naples usable again 
although the Germans had stated 
that all installations cf military 
importance had been thoroughly 
destroyed. The photograph on 
these pages shows the Neapoli- 
tans greeting the Allied forces. 
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September— October, 1943 


More enemy U-boats 





and E-boats sunk 


September— October, 1943 



o- in nrtober Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt stated that 

ATTACKS BY LI^ CTAFT. ^enbroken. 

••unbl the third week m j fifteen U-boats attacked a west -bound convoy. There was a 

however, on 19 September J ^ ^ escort vessels were sunk besides a few mercl^nt ships. A 

ninning fight listing four and „ , resultof vigorous surface and air counter-attacks. Increased 

Iargenuml«refsubrna^eswere6unk^owev^^^^^^^^^^^^j,^jp^g,^^^0,^ 

fiqhtcr protccton was being used by .ttam a soced of 50m.p Ji.) and very heavfly armed for their sire, 

safer. These ships both on 24 cSJber when thuty E boats made an •f '"T^y a 

These “fittle ships*’ scored a notable ^oiy on ^ nmrung fight which lasted nearly five houn. None 

convoy in die North Top left, return to^^cf M.C 

of our ships was lost, while four of the en^y^^ ^ merchant ship torpedoed by « cnei^ 

with German prisoners. a Urijed States naval bLmp. wWch dropped a rubber Ue dmghy 

ribmarino. The Pl'®^P^;^,y;^hf,byaCcrTn«idivebomberonan Americancargo-orr^^ 

seen in the picture. AMve.reswj ^ 







SUCCESSES IN NEW GUINEA. Bf early October tfie Japanese were in loll retreat cp the Rama Valley in the 

north of Nevp Guinea. Allied controlof the airbases in IhisareaconstJtuIed a further threat to Japanese sea com* 

munications with the important base of Rabaul, which was being contaoally harassed by the Allies from the air. 


Left, troops supervised by military engineers harnessing a river along which a new road is being built; above, a 
bridge is being built in the South Pacific while a machine gnnser keeps watch for Japanese patrols and snipers. 
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in South-West Pacific 


October, 1943 






I'll'lH AI13STY ADVJUiCES mOM NATIXS. By tho awning of 1 Ortobar Brl:i»h armo u red formitiorj d fr-* 
rVth Army wero already ■dTtnongacma mCe* tiorth of Haplea. ponxdng tho Cermana back to new defend* 
lines on tho Volnimo Pjrer. Allied air forces bombed tho tetreatmg eaerty columns tnce**»r.dy. Tho two b{g3W*< 
aerodromes In P.a5y, C3pod»cH*w) and PomigUmo, fell Into Allied hands widt tho capture of f Japles. Tho ph^ * 
grsphJ show: above, the Allies entering Ktples; tight, anfeaUan policeman giyes an American ooldier a drink* 
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5 October, 1943 


Another Mediterranean 


CORSICA 


SET FREE 


Before the Italian Armistice was 
signed about 15,000 Corsican 
patriots were secretly armed by 
the Allies. On 8 September, 
when news of the Italian surren- 
der was received, there was a 
general rising. Vichy officials 
were arrested in almost all towns 
and villages. There were clashes 
,with German troops in the 
mountains near Sartene and the 
enemy was forced to withdraw 
to Bastia and Bomlacio. General 
Ciraud broadcast a message to 
the German High Command in 
Condca dedaring that anyone 
wearing a white brassard on his 
arm embroidered with a Moor's 
head (part of the arms of Cor- 
sica) must be considered as a 
regular soldier of the French 
Army and not treated as an armed 
civilian if captured. By 21 Sep- 
tember the western half of 
Corsica was in French hands. 
German bases on the island, 
including the important tuxfield 
at Bastia, were heavily bombed 
by the Allied air forces. The 
food shortage, already very 
serious, was further intensified 
when the Germans set fire to 
about 1,000 acres of crops and 
farmsteads. By 5 October the 
enemy was finally cleared from 
Corsica. 'The recapture of Cor- 
sica was important not only 
because it might be used by the 
enemy as a U-boat base but it 
gave the Allies an important 
base for air and amphibious 
operations. This photograph 
shows ^remains of German war 
material at Bastia in Corsica after 
the «nEiiir 









PASSAGE OF THE VOLTDRNO. On 2 October the FlAh Army advanced north of Naples towards the Voltumo 
River, hampered by enemy rearguard actions, demolitions, mines and swollen mountain torrents. Despite the 
difficulties very rapid progress was made, and on 8 October the Voltumo wm crossed by advanced infantry and 
artillery umts. On 13 October an offensive was launched after an intense barrage from over 500 guns. Troops 
crossed the tiver.in every type of boat and craft, and by STrimming, tmder a fierce hail of enemy mortar and 
machine gunfire. ThephotogmpM^ow: top right. Allied gun position in the gardenofKing Victor Emmanuel's 
palace at Caserta; bottom right, Allied 3.7 AJl. guns in action at night; above, the crossing of the Voltumo. 
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Nazi war production 


8-10 October, 1943 



AIR ATTACKS 
ON GERMAN 
INDUSTRIES 

On 8 10 October the British and 
American Air Forces carried out 
extensive raids on Germany. 
On 8 October, Fortresses at- 
tacked by day the shipyards and 
aircraft factories at Bremen and 
the U boat slips at Vegesack 
causing much damage. Heavy 
opposition was met over the 
target area and at least 140 
German fighters were shot down 
for the loss of thirty Fortresses and 
three of their fighter escort. The 
same nJght, the R.A.F. attacked 
Bremen and Hanover in great 
strength and many Gres were left 
burning in the industnal quarters 
of both cities. On (he ieffowing 
day American planes kept up 
the oGensive with attacks against 
the Focke -Wulf assembly plant at 
Marienburg. Shipbuilding yards, 
oil 'Storage tanks and other ebjec • 
bves at Dansig were also des- 
troyed. On 10 October, the 
U.S.A.A.F. bombed Munster. 
Great fires were left burning 
and 102 German fighters were 
destroyed for the loss of thirty 
bombers and two fighters. The 
same day, the Air Ministry 
announced that in the course of 
extensive damage caused by 
the raids of 9 August, 5 Septem- 
ber, 23 September, 100 industrial 
plants of great importance to 
Germany were destroyed. 
Amongst these was the Heiimch 
Lanz plant, turning out tank parts 
and army tractors, wAicA was 
entirely destroyed. In addition 
the mam stations at Mannheim 
and Ludwigshafen were hit. 
The photograph shows a street 
in an industrial aty of Germany 
devastated by heavy Allied raids . 
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11-13 October, 1943 Russian families deported 



HED ABMT BETO.KE GOMEL KIEV. On 11 October the Red Anny was again advancing, and in the 
Kiev region two divisions succeeded in brealdng through and recapturing many localities. Kiev was now seriously 
threatened and the Cerm^ ^ered huge casualties in an attempt to hold the city. Moscow radio announced that 
the German line north of the aty had been smashed. By 13 October, although the weather had broken and turned 
the roads into quagmires. Russan troops broke through the German lines and were fighting before Gomel itself. 
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slavery by Germans 


11-13 October. 1943 




14 October. 1943 Germans try to escape 



ZRPOHOZnE RECAPTOIED BT red ARMT. On M October (he Ruisurj won bade the cay of Zaporoth*- 
The enemy admilled that they had been forced to eracoate the cay and they reared himdreda of caxaaJde*. rw«t 
of whom were drowned trying to croas to (he right bank of the Dnieper. Abore, the Cermana retreat down 
muddy roada; top tight, a German aoldJer looks atthe tiiinof a bridge orer the "Dnieper deanoyed after the U*t 
German coJumn had crowed : bofom right, the Cermsra Ja retreat, burring eTerjrhung before Lhem at they go- 
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20 November. 1943 Americans launch atlac 



U.S. MARINES IiAND ON TARAWA, On 20 November American Maxines under Rear •Admiral Harry \V. HiH 
and Major-General Julian C. Smith landed on'the important Japanese air base of Tarawa in the Gilbert Islands. 
In spite of lenofie enemy fire, they almost exterminated the gamson, which fought with fanatical courage. The 
American casualties in the a ss aults on the Gilbert Islands were heavy and the battles were among the bloodiest 
in the present war. In the seventy -six hours’ fighting the Americans suffered 1,025 kfllod and 2.237 wounded. 
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'igainst Gilbert Islands 


20 November, 1943 




22-25 November, 1943 


Japanese resistance endi 
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OCCUPATION or THE CILBEHTS BY U^. FORCES. On 22 Noyember United StatM troops had intpzOTed 
their positions in Tarawa, where mopping >up operations were continuing to destroy a few isolated enemy strong 
points. The fighting had been so seyero that oi the 3,000 U.S. Marines who had made the first assaolt, only a few 
hundred remained aliye, although U.S. battleships, cruisers and destroyers shelled the island with 2.000 tons 
of shells while aircraft dropped 600 bombs on enemy positions. Owing to a coral reef impeding the Undmg 
barges, the Marines were forced to wade the last 600 yards to the shore under a murderous fixe from hoary 
madiine guns, rifles and mortars. After haring landed, they had to scale fivo>foot barricades of coco-nut -palm 
logs. Behind the barricades were pfllbozes of concrete and steel. An attack was also made in the rear by 
Japanese soldiers hidden In rrrecked hulks. The f^lowing day Betie. the key to Tarawa aloD, was taken after • 






FIGHTING 
ON THE PEIPET 
MARSHES 

On 27 November there 
was heavy fighting on a 
100-miIe front near the 
Pripet Marshes. The 
Germans, trying to re- 
treat towards Poland, 
were much hampered 
by the nature of the 
country. They were for- 
ced to build wooden 
tracks over which ligW 
loads could be pulled in 
horse-drawn vehicles. 
Top left, a flooded high- 
way ever ‘ the Pripet 
Marshes with wrei^ed 
vehicles lining roa<tade. 
Bottom left, German sol- 
diers cut off by Red 
Army await relief. Top 
right, German transport 
column of horse-drawn 
wagons crosses Pripet 
Marshes over a wooden 
track. Bottom right, 
retreating Gormans 
leave a town in flames. 
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25 November— 9 December, 1943 


Bitter fighting centres 
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round Chinese city 


25 November--9 December. 1943 
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RECAPTURE OF 
CHANGTEH 

On 25 November, the Japan- 
ese, malting considerable 
tise of paratroops, had cap- 
tured and taken possession 
cf the cjfy of Changfeh, 
important as the centre of 
the rice -producing district. 
On 2T November, a very 
heavy counter-attack: vras 
launched and'over 5,000 of 
the enemy were killed. The 
Chinese had succeeded m 
cutting off all communica- 
tions excepting one over 
Lake Tungting and another 
by trail skirting the lake’s 
western shores. It was 
slieged that the enemy were 
jnatog use of poison-gas 
shells. ' On 30 November, 
bitter hand-to-hand fighting 
was taking place in the 
streets of the dty. By I 
December, the Chinese 
forces under General Yu 
Cheng-Wam supported by 
American aircraft drove the 
enemy entirely from the 
dty. The Japanese retreated 
to a point two miles north. 
ByOOecember.the catyhad 
again taUen into the hands 
of the Japwese. Less than 
300 men of the Chinese 57th 
Division survived. On 9 
December, the dty changed 
hands yet again, and General 
Hseuh Yeuk stated that the 
Chinese had suffered very 
heavily in the action, their 
losses far exceeding those of 
the enemy. But the impor- 
tance of the dty was such that 
it was felt it must be retaken 
at all costs. The picture (by 
permission of “The Times" 
shows Chinese refugees 
re-entering Changteh. 



December, 1945 Australians advance along 
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December. 1943 


JUNGLE FIGHTING 
IN NEW GUINEA 


In New Guinea, on 1 December, the 
Australians were advancing in'three 
directions on Wareo, an important trail 
junction eleven miles to the nort^.east 
of Setfelberg. A suspension bndge 
over the Song River was seized and 
next day, Kuaidco, only half a mile 
away from Wareo, was captured 
after fierce jungle fighting. On 5 
December, the Japanese launched a 
senes ot determined counter-attacks 
but these were routed by accurate 
artillery fire. Three days later the 
Australians took Wareo and pursued 
the enemy some distance north. The 
advance on Madang. some forty miles 
up the coast, now commenced. 
Weather conditions were app^ling 
and torrential ram drove the Japanese 
from a number of strong defensive 
positions. A mile and a half north of 
Wareo two more Australian columns 
were able to link up on the fionga~ 
Wareo trail From this point, the 
advance became very slow owing to 
the difficult nature of the country and 
heavy ram storms, but on 15 Decem- 
ber the village of Lukona was 
captured. The picture shows natives 
of New Guinea acting as stretcher 
bearers and carrying an Australian 
soldier through the dense jungle. 
Only a short tune ago these natives 
were completely savage, being head - 
hunters and cannibals, but the present 
war has done much to bring at least 
a veneer of civilization to them. 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 2HLOBIN. On 2 December Russian patrols were on the eulskins of Zhlobin, which 
was being very fiercely defended by the enemy. The weather conditions continued bad with,5now and sleet, 
but the Red Army launched a determined ofien^ve to dear the enemy out of White Russia. Strong German 
reinforcements were hurried to the scene in a vain effort to stem General Rokossovsby 's advance. On 4 December 
the first German war criminal was condemned by court marlia] and hanged on the same tree where he himself 
had ordered many executions. Top left, a Russian tank, carrying troops, breaks through Cennan position: 
bottom left, soldiers of the Red Army press through a liberated Russian town on their way westwards; ebove, 
a German supply column moves forward with difficulty: below, Red Army mobile guns go into action. Infantry 
are descending from an armoured vehicle in the badcground while guns of another tank engage the enemy. 
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MEETINGS OF 
ALLIED STATESMEN 

On 21 November, President 
Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai'Shek and Mr. Churchill met 
in North Aiiica for the purpose 
of issuing a statement on ^ed 
policy regarding' the war against 
Japan. After leaving North 
Africa, Mr. Churchill and Presi- 
dentRoosevelttravelledtoTehe- 
ran, the capital of Iran, to meet 
M^shal ISuhn. This conference 
lasted from 28 November to 1 
December. A joint statement 
declared that the Allies had come 
to full agreement concerning the 
timing of all military operations. 
Top left, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek, President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Churchill and Mme Chiang 
Kai'Shek in North Africa. Bottom 
left. Marshal Stalin, President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at 
Teheran. Behind areM. Molotov, 
Mrs. Oliver (Mr. Churchill’s 
daughterjandMr.AnlhonyEden. 
Top right, the presentation of 
the Stalingrad sword. M^hal 
Voroshilov shows the sword to 
President Roosevelt. Bottom 
right, ceremony of presentation. 
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3-5 December, 1943 


FIERCE FIGHTING 
IN WHITE RUSSIA 

On 3«4 December, although the 
weather st&l contmued bad with 
heavy aleet and rain, there was 
very severe fighting in White 
Russia. In the Gomel area many 
localities were captured by the 
Red Amy in spite of strong 
enemy resistance, including 
Dovsk, an important junction of 
roads leading to Rogachev, 
Mogilev and Propoisk, the river 
port of St'endien and Staraya 
Rudnya. Zhlobin and Rogachev 
were seriously threatened. On 
the following day a very rapid 
advance was earned out along 
a 250-mile front stretching from 
the Vitebsk-Orsha area in (he 
north to the Rogachev area in the 
south. In spite of e heavy snow 
stoim,detei7ninedand desperate 
counter>attacks were beaten off 
and a number of strong points 
were captured including Rhalch, 
only eight mOes from Zhlobin and 
on the Comel-Zhlobin railway. 
The following day the fall of 
snow was so heavy that only 
mobile units were able to oper' 
ate but, in spite of this, substan' 
tial gams were made and several 
localities were retaken. Local 
partisans played a very impor- 
tant part in these operations. The 
picture shows Nazi troops re- 
treating through a Russian town 
in an attempt to disengage from 
forward units of the Red Army. 
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GERMAN THRUST TOWARDS KIEV. On 6 December the Germans admitted that they had catried out a 
"disengaging” movement in the Dnieper bend in lace of superior Russian forces. General Konier's forces 
advanced capidiy, cut the Znamenla-Symela line, and took eighteen enemy fornded positions. The next day 
Field hlarshal von Manstein massed between 1,200 and 1.700 tanks in an attempt to destroy the Russians in the 
Kiev salient. A fierce battle started near Chemyakhov, where the Germans overcame several villages and strong 
positions. The following day they advanced twenty^Bve miles toward Kiev and the Sixth Rumanian Cavalry 
division under Lieutenant-General Teodorini broke the Soviet bridgehead to the south of Kerch. Two thousand 
prisoners were taken, and light German naval forces destroyed seven Russian ships evacuatmg Rtissuzi soldiers 
from Kerch. Left, a German tank column on die move; above, German prisoners marched frilo captivity. 










December, 1943 


Japanese lose more 



RABAVL ATTACKED. For some time Rabaul, the capital of Now Britain and an Important naval and air base 
in the hands of the ehomy, was subjected to intensive Allied bombuig and to bombardment from the sea. The 
enemy wens striving desperately to hold it at all costs. Between October and the beginning of January Allied 
aircraft bombed Rabaul seventeen tunes and, awooputg over Sunpson harbour, destroyed Japanese shfppin7i 
warehouses and harbour installations. The airfields at Vtino, Kanan, Rapopo and Tobora nearby were baiy hd- 
In the course of these attacks, the Japanese lost about HOshi^and TOOplanes. Above, a Japanese transpertsmk' 
Ing after having received a hit from an Allied bomber. Top right, a United States earner defends herself against 
Japanese aircraft. Bottom right, an enemy plane falls Caming into the sea after being ha by the carrier's A.A. fire. 
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-hills overlooking Oitona 


10-12 December. 1943 



BITTER FIGHTING 
OH THE MOEO 


By 10 December, tiie Allies 
had already crossed the 
More at Frisa, sev^n miles 
from Ortona , and had estab - 
lished a bridgehead on the 
far bank. That same day the 
village of San Leonardo was 
taken and there was fierce^ 
fighting in the outskirts of 
Ortona and Orsogna. Enemy 
eotmter>aHacks were un- 
successful owing to bad 
weather. On 12 December, 
the Allies had advanced to 
the hills overlooking Ortona 
and to within two miles of 
the city. Weather conditions 
continued appallingi with 
rain and mud. The Gennans, 
who were . dug in on a 
Sheen -ndle front, launehed 
heavy andrepealedeounter- 
attacto, all of which were 
repulsed. A terrific artillery 
duel followed/’ and, a little 
distance inland, a slight^ 
advance was made by the 
Indians, who took some 
prisoners. On 14December, 
the bridgehead on the Moro 
had been enlarged to a strip 
five miles long. In unsuccess 
jal ccrOnVei -aYiacks, ZOS - 

man prisoners were taken. 
Canadian patrols entered 
the German-occupied vil- 
lage of Berardi and cap- 
tured the commanding 
officer, four other officers 
and 140 men of a Panzer 
Grenadier Regiment, to- 
gether Trith a quantity of 
equipment. On the ne*t day 
the village of Berardi was 
taken and the Ortona - 
Orsogna Road was cut in 
several places. The picture 
shows troops of the Eighth 
Army making their way over 
a snow covered hillside. 


ORTONR TAKEN BY TICE EIGHTH ARMY, By 17 December, iho AQies were •eriously threatening 
and Ortona; the Germans, in an attempt to hold them at all costs, threw tanka and paratroops into the defence. 
Thirteen enemy tanks were destroyed, two more were captored and many prisoners were taken. In the eariy hoiiJ’ 
I next morning, the Canadians attacked after a heasy artillery bombardment in which 70,000 shells were poured 
the Gentian positions. Allied tanks afterwards broke through the German lines, meeting hnJe OFpos.son 





DESTRUCTION OFTHE "SCHARNIIORST.’* On20DM<inb«rth« Cennan battleship ••Schamhont" 8t!eripte<l 
to attack a Russia -bound convoy but was engaged by units of the Homo Fleet. The ’"Schamhorst’' was seen in 
the twilight of an Arctic morning south-east of Bear bland sailing in tho direction of the convoy.* She was attacked 
by ‘IJorfolk” and eteamed offal full speed. A few hours bter she again attempted to intercept tho convoy 

but was driven off to tho Norwegian coast. AH that afternoon ahe was followed by cruisers and destroyers and 
her Dosition reported to H .S. “Duke of York.** Towards aheznoon the •'Duke of York** contacted the enemy and 
scoria dtfCCthit below her waterlmo which greatly reduced her speed. In spite of this, she evsded tho "Duie 




sunk in Arctic 


26 December. 1943 




GERMANS DESTROY AN 
ITALIAN TOWN 

28 DECEMBER, 1943 


Throughout the next few days bitter fighting continued 
in Ortona. On 27 December, the Canadians were 
mopping up the centres of resistance and clearing 
blockhouses. Furious but unsuccessful counter- 
attacks were launched, in which the Germans used 
flame throwers. On the following day, the Canadians 
were in full occupation of the now ruined town after 
nine days' hard fightmg. Casualties, both military 
and civilum were very heavy during the fighting and 
the Germans, before they left, filled the town with 
booby traps. At the end of the day, the Canadians 
were pursuing the enemy up the Adriatic Coast in 
the direction of Pescara. On 29 December, the 
Canadians advanced norths of Ortona over roads 
which had been extensively mined and demolished 
by the enemy. Meanwhile enemy artillery shelled 
Ortona from the hills. Local gains were made by 
Indian troops between Ortona and Orsogna. By 31 
December the Eighth Army had advanced to a point 
within eight miles of Pescara in the face of mines, 
demolitions and heavy fire from mortars and machine 
g^ms'^ The advance was further impeded by heavy 
rain and high winds and the Germans fought hard 
to defend every yard. On 2 January the weather 
was BO bad with snow blizzards, ram and high wind 
(hat activity was iamted to patroltmg. There was, 
however, some stubborn fighting on the coast road 
leading to Pescara where the Canadians were attack- 
ing German troops holding a high ridge, lltese 
were finally dislodged. Next day, the weather 
improved and the Canadians, were able to make 
further advances, meeting with stubborn resistance 
between Ortona and Pescara. Indian troops captured 
some high ground a few miles west of Ortona and 
were in command of the coastal road to Chieb at a 
point two miles from ToUo. The picture shows the 
ruins of an Italian town blown up by retreating 
Germans. Italian peasants can be seen trying lo sal- 
vage all that remains of their possessions and homes. 







Italian front 


7-14 January. 1944 





mountain and river fighting. On 21 Jamxarythe Americans crossed the Rapido in boats and established 
a bridgehead on the north bank of the river near San Angelo, three miles from Cassino. The next day Allied troops 
landed at Anzio, the port for Nettuno, behind the enemy's lines and fifty miles above the Fifth Army’s front line on 
Gariqliano. Nettuno was taken before the Germans had time to demolish it and the Allies pushed on eight 
jt^ s up the Appian Way, the road to Rome. Above, German prisoners. Right, Allied troops advance in mountains. 
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24-28 January. 1944 


Allied air forces 
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'tlevtistate Cassino 


24-28 January. I944 



GUSTAV LIKE 
REACHED 

Throughout the day and night of 
24 January men and war ttiaterii 
were poured into the small port 
of Anzio on the-Nettuno bridge- 
head. The Germans launched 
fierce attacks -against the Allies 
but these were repulsed and 
advances made. Aitierican 
troops reached the Gustav Line 
south of Cassino, where they 
clashed with enemy patrols. 
The next day they crossed the 
Sapido River under a smoke 
screen and advanced in the area 
north of Cassino over enemy 
minefields and on to the out- 
posts of the Gustav Line, french 
troops, under General juin, 
were advancmg over difgcult 
ground and under intense fire 
only five miles from Cassino. 
They crossed the Seeco River 
(a tributary of the CarlglianeJ 
and attempted to capture the 
Belvedere ridge, to which a 
captured ordeh'of the day from 
Hitler attached very great im- 
portance. On 28 January a con- 
siderable area of important 
ground was captured and some 
determined enemy counter- 
attacks were repulsed. The next 
day the French captured three 
important heights, hfeanwhile, 
the pTogiesa of the Americans 
m the Gustav Line had been 
somewhat slowed by the {act 
that the enemy had dynamited 
the banks of the Rapido, thus, 
not only diverting its course, but 
flooding the area along which 
supplies could be brought. On 
the Gangliano the British made 
rapid progress and captured 
important high ground on Monte 
Turlilo. During these opera- 
tions the Allied air forces 
relentlessly bombed the town of 
Cassino, which stood in the way 
of the Allied advance on Rome. 
The picture shows the devastat- 
ing effect of Uiese bombings. 
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24-29 January, 1944 


■Reinforcements pour 





DEEPENING THE ANZIO 
BEACHHEAD 

The Germans had been caught quite unprepared 
for (he landings at Anao on B2 January and there 

demolition preparations had been made. These, 
however, were not put into operation. lndee<i so 
hurried had been the enemy's retreat that the 
villas * and hotels of Nettuno were left quite 
undamaged. Meanwhile fresh troops and stores 
were poured hito the Anzio beachhead which had 
reached a depth of six miles inland by 24 January. 
The Germans rushed reinforcements to the area 
in an effort to prevent the further landings which 
were talcing place under powerful naval and air 
cover. By 26 January the beachhead was about 
the size of the lie of Wight. A factory, converted 
by the enemy into a strong -point, was stormed and 
a hundred prisoners taken.. Durmg the course of 
the next few days very considerable advance was 
made under a powerful barrage. On 23 January 
the town of Cairoceto was captured. Pictures show, 
top, infantry coming ashore at Anzio under smoke 
screen; bottom, bren-gun omers being landed. 


Fifth Army advances 


30 January, 1944 





ATTACK ON GUSTAV XjINE. On 30 January the Stir Army made a considerable advance along the lower I 

reaches of the Garigliano and captured two important heights. Meanwhile, the Americans crossed the Rapido ! 

with tanks and after three days’ fighting breached the defences of the Gustav Line. With the support of heavy 
aitaieiy extensive enemy entanglements and Etrong-points were destroyed. Next day further breaches were 
made in the Gustav Line and the village of Cairo was captured. The {uctures show, left, a British soldier kicking 
in a door whi^ a companion keeps covered. Above, the town of Cassino shelled by American artillery. 
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1-4 February. 1944 


Japanese shipping 



ATTACK ON 
MARSHALL ISLANDS 

On 1 Febmary an American force, under 
Ihe command of Vice-Admiral Spruance, 
launched an attack on the Marshall Islands . 
After a concentrated bombardment by 
U.S. warships and aerial bombing by 
carrier and shore-based aircraft, US. 
infantry and marines landed in the Kwaja- 
lein and Hoi areas. Allied air attacks werey 
also made on Maloelap. MSi and Jaluit. 
These operations were the biggest yet 
carried out in the Pacific. Next day, there 
were landings on Namur Island, and on 
4 February Admiral Nitnitz issued a proc- 
lamation to die inhabitants of the Marshalls 
annoimcuig'‘the suspension of the powers 
of the Emperor of Japan” in the islands. 
Top left, a Japanese aireraft shot down Into 
the sea. Bottom left, U S. aircraii destroy 
Japanese supply ship. Selow the destruc- 
den of a Japanese armed cargo vessel. 



1-6 February. 1944 


REDUCING ENEMY 
MAN-POWER 

On 1 Febnary French and 
American troops had broken 
through the Gustav Line on a 
j front several miles long- A 
German barracks was captured 
in the village of Monte Villa and 
many pillboxes and deep dug* 
outs were destroyed. There 
was very fierce fighting near the 
village of Terelle where the 
French took several heights 
overlooking Cassino. Mezt day 
. the Allies were in the outskirts 
of the town but very stiff” resist- 
ance was met as the enemy had 
converted every house into & 
strong-point. Very bitter house- 
to-house fighting took plaeo in 
the now ruined town. The 
enemy launched many heavy 
eounter-ettacks in the mountains 
north and west of Cassino but 
these were only partially suc- 
cessful. They regained two 
small heights on Monte Manna 
but lost Monte Abate and Monte 
Albaneta. On 5 February the 
Americans captured three more 
heights but one was later retaken 
by the enemy. In Qie meantime 
the Germans were receivuig 
very strong air support and 
although many formations were 
successfully broken up, the 
American positions were very 
heavily attacked. On 8-9-10 
February Allied Air Forces made 
over 2,000 sorties, which in- 
cluded attacks on Cistema, Tar- 
quinia, Orveto and Viterbo 
airfields. “Fortresses" attacked 
rail ycurds and other targets at 
Verona and Siena, shipping at 
Piombmo and enemy troops and 
transports near Rome. Picture 
shows German prisoners being 
marched out of a landing craft 
on their way to a prison caiup- 
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BOMBING OTFENSIVES INCREASE. At the beginning of February the Lufiwaffa resumed bombing raids 
on Britain. The attacks, on a comparatively weak scale, were directed chiefly against the London area. 
They were undoubtedly a form of retaliation for the mass attacks launched against the Reich by the powerful 
British and American air forces. Left, air raid wardens aid rescue work at a bombed nursing home: above, 
Field Marshal Coenng, instigator of the* renewed attacks on Britain, visiting bombed areas in the Reich itself. 
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destroying the enemy on NRMTJR. On 3 February Jh« process of annihilating the enemy was proceeding 
on Namur Island. The remnants of the Japanese garrisonhad been trapped. About thirty-sii hours after the laD 
w ur a blockhouse on the island was found still to bo in the hands of the enemy. MoreoTcr, it was soon ch*- 
^ red that it still contained a somewhat larger garrison than was at first suspected. It was supposed that the occu- 



'broken on Namur Island 


3 February, 1944 




> February, 1944 


Important seaplane base 








5-10 February. 1944 


Air attacks against 


ALLIES BOMB WESTERN 
EUROPE 

During February the Allied Air Forces attacked 
occupied Europe on a very large scale both by 
day and night. Improved long-range American 
twin-fuselaged fighters which accompanied the 
bombers made it possible to penetrate more 
deeply into enemy territory. 'These fighters 
carried extra petrol tankage, had thirty per cent 
increase in horse-power, better rate of climb with 
considerable increase above 30,000 feet and a 
ceiling of over 40,000 feet. When used as fighter 
bombers these "Lightnings” carry a heavier bomb 
. load than any other U.S.A.A.F. machine of a similar 
type. On 5-6 February some of the most important 
t Luftwaffe bases in occupied Europe were severely 
raided. A force of American heavy bombers 
escorted by "Thunderbolts," "Lightnings" and 
"Mustangs" and R.A.F, "Spitfires" attacked targets 
m the Fas-de-Calais area and enemy repair and 
operational centres atEvreux-FauviUe, Saint -Andre 
de L'Eure, Caen, Chateaudun and St. Aubin. Very 
little opposition was met with. Reconnaissance 
photographs showed that very heavy damage had 
been done and at least thirty-seven machines 
destroyed, In addition airfields were .attacked at 
ViUaconblay, Orleans-Bricy, Chateauroux, La 
Mastiniere, Avord and Tours. "Mosquitoes" of ttie 
Bomber Cdmmand were over Berlin. Mines were' 
also laid in enemy waters. On 8 'February, there 
were further heavy raids. Formations of U.S. . 
"Fortresses” escorted by long-range fighters made 
a concentrated attack on Frankfurt doing very 
considerable damage and destroying nineteen 
fighters. U.S. "Marauders” and "Liberators” and 
British, Dominion and Allied machines Cew about 
350 sorties with no losses. During the night R.AJ. 
"Lancasters" attacked the Gnome-Rhone aero- 
engine works at Limoges. The attack was carried 
out in bright moonlight and under a clear sky- 
Great fires were started and the target was almost 
obliterated by heavy smoke when the last of the 
force turned home. A further successful attack on 
Brunswick, important as the centre of Germany's 
aircraft industry, was carried out on 10 February 
by American heavy bombers. Pict^e shows 
"Fortresses” flying through flak over Berlin. 
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base in Marshall Islands 


6-8 February, 1944 
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hit by Allied bombs 


15 February, 1944 




Allies advance on 


19-21 February, 1944 



CLEAWNO THE KCAKYEDYANK PASS. In Surma in irid>r«bruar7 lh« AEiea ware fSshtnj tor tha ccrircl 
ot the IJgakyedyank Pass en Ih® Arakan iront. On 19 rcbniarjr ih® SX. Asia Ccmrund arriotirrrd Ik-ai 
the Ust forty -«5gW hoara the main ]tpan»so fore® on th® Ankan fionJ has b*en thowin7 aijra cf bacem=‘3 
-qy^in«»gd tnficecf confcr.uous determined Cghifno and growing pressure by cur troepa.** On 21 rakrtary 
the Hth Army recapWred an important heisht lOTO) which ereiiookcd th® west rrd ct th.« h'jtkyodjrr'i 
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ATTACK ON MARIANA ISLANDS. Cta 22 Febnarr ttio Erst Allied attacks were laiwched cn the 
Mariana Islands. The force corslsted of eoirc hondreds of carrier-based aircrafl of the U.S. PacsEc Fleet 
hlch aftadeed Saipan and Tinian Islands. They were able to make two cPectiTO attacks and cattso rery 

Morablo damage. A fujthcr naval attack supported by aircraft was made on Ctxani, a one-trjo Aineric*n 

Japanese hands tn December. IMI, The fom was detected before its arrival rear th* 
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22 February. 1944 



Chinese troops in Burma March. 1944 



advancing on MOGAITNG. In n\id*MarchSinO'An»ericantroopa had completely cleared the enemy Iron th« 
Hukawng Valley and were attacking the lumbubtim Pass, which was its southern exit. On 20 ?<Iarch this was 
captured. The Chinese 22nd Division entered the Mogaung valley two days later and was fighting between 
tu^ubum and Shaduzup, only about forty-five miles from Mogatmg itself. On 23 J^arch Shadutop fell and the 
Chinese continued to advance on Mogaung. Above, Chinese troops carrying supplies on the inarch in Burma. 
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March, 1944 


Enemy oil supplies 





bombed in Burmo 


March. 1944 
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JUNGUE.riOHTING IN BtTRMA. In early Maidi a large Japanese lorce was trapped between Mainkwang and 
Walawbum. On 11 March Lieutenant-General Stilwell's CJI.O- announced that Sino-American forces were 
within sixty miles of the Mandalay -Myitkyina Railway and that mopping-up operations were being carried out 
against the IQthDivisionand that 2,0G0 Japanese had been killed. The Chinese 22nd and 38th Divisions had linked 
upin the Walawbum area. On 1 2 March an advance of three miles south of Walawbum was made and the Chinese 
22rd Division crossed the Nampuyk River and cepJinred the village of Lalawng. They cut the only motor -road 
leading to Kamaing and were only a few miles bom the pass lading out of the valley. Above, a Japanese tram 
carrying oil on fire after being attacked by R-A-F. '‘Beaufighters” on the Rangoon-Mandalay Railway. Left, 
a single shot from the powerful cannon of an Allied bomber blows up a half -million gallon oil tank in Burma. 





OCCUPATION OF MANUS ISLAND. On 15 Mar^, American troops landed on Manas Island in the Adiniialty 
group afteraheavy preliminary bombardment from the sea and from the air. The firstattackdestroyedland-mines,. 

machine gun nests and booby traps and advanced iiOand zb the Lorengau airfield. On the following day, the 
airfield was captured and the Americans were only yards'fromLorengatzilself. On 18 March afler a very 
fierce tank battle at close quarters Lorengau fell. Support was given from the sea by U.S. destroyers. A large 
number of the garrison was killed and the remainder fled into the hills. Very much equipment and many supplies 
were taken. Top left, American troops, holding their weapons and ammunition above level of the waters 
ford a river. Bottom left, the Allies land supplies oh Green Island. A landing •craft may be seenbchind. Above, 
American marines watch intently as the Japanese are blasted out of strong-points on one of the islands taken. 
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Tti-rr nTT rRSSINO. On 17 March heavy fighting was in progress in the niins of Cassino. New Ze^nd troop* 

attack ON CW^O. O ,,ation^d its iL wasadSScd by the encnty who later bombed It Iron, the 

succeeded m ^ ^ x^ coroxr^^ 

n rennan sniper, receives medical aid. Right, a German propaganda photograph ^o^ vhnt. 

wounded peasants about some hcnd-gienades which were found in the slrow behind the 
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ALLIED AIR ACTIVITY IN EUROPE. WhUe Ihe Allies were advanansf in Iialy, enemy tergete and communica- 
uons were being relentlessly harried Jxom the air. On 17 March the M.A JI.F- flew over 1 ,600 sorties bombing 
supply dumps on the Anzio and Cassino fronts. On 20 Mar<^ they flew 1 ,1C0 sorties in spite of bad weather and 
attacked rafl targets at Temi, Poggibonsi and Orvicto. Enemy ports at San Stefano, Piombino and Porto Ercoe 
were also attacked. In these sorties, six enemy aircraft were destroyed for the loss of only three. The following 
day, 800 sorties were flown in spite of continuing bad conditions. The targets included rail yards in Rome and 
Florence, viaducts in Arezzo and Budni and a bridge atTaxquinia, besides enemy toad traffic and gun -positions. 
Four madiines were lost. Left, waves of "luberatora” attack the Concordia oil refinery at ploesli. Heavy Dak is 
visible near the machines. Above, enemy vehicles de^oyedand damaged in the Rome areaby Allied Air Forces. 





22 March. 1944 


ALLIES OVER OCCUPIED 
FRANCE 

In Western Eixrope, the Air Forces continued 

to make devastating attacks on enemy targets both 
by day and by night. On 22 March, for instance, 
about 600 8thU.S>A.A.F. "Fortresses'*and "Libeta- 
tors"escortedbybetween750andl,000"Mustangs/’ 
“Thunderbolta” and "Lightnings" made a heavy 
daylight attack on Berlin and dropped about 1,400 
tons of bombs. Next day 1,750 American bombers 
and fighters attacked industrial targets including 
the Hamm rad yards, Luftwaffe bases at Achmer 
(near Osnabruck), Handorf (near Munster), and a 
Messerschmitt production centre at Brunswick. 
Rail centres at Creil, Haine St. Pierre, and airfields 
' at Beaumont -Le-Roger and Beauvais Tille were also 
I ' attacked. At night, the R.A.P. attacked targets at 
. Laon.LyonsandDortmund. Top.bridgesoverSeine 
wrecked by R.A.F. Below : left, American bombers 
attacking German base at Avord, near Bourges; 
right, attack on German airfield at Montpellier. 


German supply route! 











ON THE ANZIO 
BEACHHEAD 

24-27 MAECH, 1944 


Meanwhile the slow progress on the 
Anzio beachhead had been causing con- 
siderable anxiety m some quarters 
although the ofScial report tod stamd 
'that the situation was "weU in hand. The 
Germans continued to launch heavy 
attacks with great rrequen<^ and on 
24 March they resorted agam to long- 
range shelling. There were several sharp 
artillery duels and although two strong 
enemv patrols were destroyed while 

.Bcmptog 10 aier Oirough li" 

tes, bad nealhsr coiidiDoiis,preveiited 

very much pawUmg acUvity on e.lher 
sidi There -»• considerable ae^ 

achvily over the Anno (ront. "Wathamlts 
and ■■Thunderbolts" attacked enemy ^ 
positions, ammunition dump, a^d 
Lgets. Strong buIwaSe opposiuon 
met On 27 March Bve enemy mactoes 
were destroyed when the enemy made » 
nnsuccesslul raid on the port ^ 

There were no Albed losses. The ne« 
day the Oermans made a ^et atte* 

and bombed two hospitals. The casualUM 

amounted to eight 

wounded. But in the meai«mo the enemy 
were unable to prevent the steady Dow ol 
war matensls coming into the beacl*ead 
and ships continuod to amve at too 
harbour in spite ol attack, by U-bo.B, 

Buhter-bombers and radio-controlled 

Sder bo-mbers. Owing to the eatensme 
SJohuons around the harbour supply 
shins had to anchor oft-ahoro and orfoad 
S Srgoea on to duck, and Imutag- 

^t The picture shows the inner harbour 

StiS 4ere two landing u«It “e 
loading. In G'e background can 

rtf the buildings damaged by 

heTvy bIu and aenal bombardment. 
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ERMENETS-PODOLSd CAPTVRSD* On 25 March Marshal Zhukov captured Proskurov, a junction on the 
Lwow -Odessa line. Meanwhile other troops ol his army were fighting in Kamenets-Podolski and were driving 
on to Zalesezyk. On the foUowingdayKamenets-PodoIsid fell to the Red Army, whidi meant that the Germans in 
the salient north of Jhe Dniester had ^ Gveir road and rail routes cvd oH and were lelt with no chance of escape 
other than by crossing the river. On 27 March the towns of Corodenlea and Zastavna were captured and the dty 
of Cemauti, capital of the province ofBukovina, was threatened with encirclement. On 29 March Marshal Zhukov 
entered the suburba of Cemauti trapping the Genuan forces north of the Dniester. Above, German troops 
retreat through driving snow and ankle deep in mud. Top left, a Red Army anti-tank gun in action. Bottom left, 
wounded and exhausted German soldiers crowd on • mud -encrusted armoured car which moves with dfficulty. 
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29 March, 1944 


British “Beaufightcts' 



29 March. 1944 


SMALL SHIPS IN ACTION 

On 29 March there was considerable 
activity on the seas of Westein Europe. 
Light coastal forces fought an action two 
miles from Dieppe when they attacked a 
convoy of three small enemy boats escorted 
by four R -boats and some larger escort 
vessels. An R-boat was seriously damaged 
and later a loud explosion was heard from 
.the enemy convoy. All the boats of the 
attacking force returned safely having 
su5ered only minor casualties. Another 
force of "small” ships attacked a convoy 
escorted by R-boats near Ymunden ui 
Holland. In the ensuing action, several 
enemy ships were severely damaged while 
the Allied force suffered no casualties. In 
this action, the crews of the British M.T.B.* 
went in with the cutlasses and clubs which 
the vessels always carry. Later that day, a 
large German convoy wasettackedby "Beau- 
Bghters*' of the R.A.P. Coastal Command 
near the Frisian Islands off North Germany 
and two heavily laden cargo ships were hit 
by torpedoes. AU five cf the escort vessels 
and three other ships were severely 
damaged by cannon fire. In these actions, 
the Germans claimed that the British lost ten 
ships while another ten were alleged to be 
seriously damaged. In actual fact, no 
British vessels were sunk at all during the 
course of the actions. Enemy shipping losses 
on the other hand were heavy and M.T.B.S 
and other "small ships" accounted for many 
of these. For instance, five British sloops, 
"Starling," "Wild Goose," "Woodpecker," 
"Kite,” and "Magpie" set up a record by 
sulking eix enemy U -boats during a German 
attack on an Atlantic convoy. The picture 
on the left shows "Beaufighters” of theRJl.F. 
Coastal Command attacking the German 
convoy on 29 March. Smoke is seen nsuig 
from a 3,000-ton enemy merchant ship 
which has just been raked by cannon fire. 
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GERMAN ATROCITIES. On 30 March M»shal Stalin was able to announce that Cemauti, capital of Bukovina, 
was in Russjan hands. Huge quantities cfroUing-stock and stores were captured and on the following days rapid 
advance brought the IstUlsrairdan Army within fifteen miles of ttie borders of Czechoslovakia. Other troops, under 
Marshal Zhukov's command advanced lo the upper reaches of the River Sereth and were fightmg outside 
Soviet territory. The two Rumaiuan towns of Daxbani and Matnaliga were captured. Above, Nazi soldiers execute 
Russian peasants. Top left, the body of a Russian working girl hanging in a Ukrainian town. Bottom left, whole 
tanulies of dead Runians, murdered by the Nazis, lie outside the rums of a building that was once their home. 
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over Burma front 



March— April, 1944 





RLLIED RIR FORCES IN BURMA. During the advances ^ March and April one of the many duhes of the 
Allied Air Forces was to keep the troops in forward areas fully supphed with everything necessary to them. 
Sometimes supplies were landed bf parscbate, hut ia other cases actual landings were made under difficult 
conditions, so that the sick and wounded could be evacuated on the return journey, hi addition a constant struggle 
was being maintained against enemy communications. Top leR, supplies being chopped in Burma by parachute. 
Bottomleft, phosphorus bombs are droppedona Japanese airfield. The value ofthese bombs is beingincreasingly 
realized and it is the job of the Chemical Warfare Service to supply them. The xnanufactuze of these consUhites 
half of its work and it now turns out seven main types. Above, U.S. aircraft, belonging to the First Air Commando 
Force, which operated with the late Major 'General Wuigate'a expedition in Burma, take cff from an air^eld. 
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1 April 1944 



RED JIRMTIN TARNOPOL. By 1 April the Geiman News Agency adznitted that Marshal 22iulcov’8 let Ulciainlan 
Army had reached the Yablonica Pass and that Tam<^l and Brody had been cut off. Indeed the ^eater part of 
Tamopol was now in Russian hands and it was estunated that Qiere were over 3,000 casualties in the fierce street 
fiohbna in that aty. Next day, Kosov and Kuty on the borders of Poland and Bukovina were taken and on 3 April. 

C^rokhov.Berestechko and Lopatin feD. TheRedArmy wasnowonlyfortytnilesfromLwow. In the Skala pocket, 
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awards Lwow 


1 April, 1944 






3 'April, 1944 
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Aircraft from carriers 







3 April, 1944 


strike damaging blow 


4 
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, r-n.TTamdaa'’ from a British aircraft carrier made two 
nTTWCK 0™HE “TIRPITZ." On 3 Ap^ °! ^Stenfiord. where she was imdergomg repaur^after 

^Jw^SefsSl attacks on the German batUeship bombers scored hits near the bridge and 

u ^rr tnrnedoed by British midget submarmes- rn__-asfle Violent explosions were heard and flames 

bemg rp ^ ^jgj.tunret, amidships and on die for ' m*o cut the ‘‘Tirpitx" out of action for many 
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~ln Great Britain 


May, 1944 


IMPERIAL 

CONFERENCE 



In eaily May the four Dominion 
Premiers visited London for the 
Imperial Conference to discuss the 
war and peace poliaes of their united 
peoples. Pictures show: fop, Mr. 
Mackenzie King addresses Parliament 
(reproduced by petzaission of “The 
Tunes”); bottom left, Mr. Curtin 
receives the Freedom of the City at 
Guildhall ; below, before the opening 
of the conference. Left to right: front 
tow, Mr. Attlee (Deputy Prime Min- 
ister), Mr. Frazer (New Zealand), Mr. 
Mackenzie King (Canada), Mr. Chur- 
chiU, Mr. Curtin (Australia), Field 
Marshal Smuts (South Afnca), Mr. 
Eden; back row. Lord Woolton 
(Minister of Reconstruction), Mr. 
Oliver Lyttleton (Minister of deduc- 
tion), Sir John Anderson (Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), Mr. Ernest 
Bevin (Minister of Labour) and Mr, 
Herbert Morrison (Heme Secretary). 
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riCHT FOR MYITKTINA, On 26 May the Allies succeeded in cutting off Myilkyina, and two days later vary 
heavy fighting was in progress round the town. Toward evening, Chinese and America troops enccee 
in entering its outer suburbs. 'Meanwhfie, AUied artillery heavily bombarded enemy transport in the 
area, and enemy attempts to relieve the garrison were repulsed with many casualties. On 29 May the 
advanced 600 yards into the town, beating down fierce enemy resistance every yard of the way and 
a powerful counter-attack. Hand-to-hand fighting continued all the next day. and to the south of the town 
•‘ChinditsV prevented enemy attempts at relief by attacking enemy communications. On 31 May the alia 
continued with unabated fury under strong air cover and many Japanese pfllbozes and entrenchments were ovar 
come. By the following day, half the town was in enemy hands and Sino-American troops continued * 

cally to dislodge the Japanese from dug-outs and pOlboies with the help of Allied Air Forces. Above, 

I pj uiaking a tratdcway in Burma. Top right, bombing a rmffway bridge. Below right, crossing s bridge- 











4 June, 1944 


Allies march into 
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FALL OF ROME 

By 3 June the Aieeriiaha mre only ten 
sLe »d the enemy ™ Telling t.ck 

although still maintaining good order. The 

lostgreatquantitiesoteguipment,ho«avet,Urgey 

owing to skilful and accurate 

Tactical Air Force, and the Campo Leo 

described as being "littered with ^ gn 

rehicles." Several German „t 

caught’ talhng back north and some 

vehicleshadbeen destroyed. 

of their retreat, the Geimtms were 

out demolidona. By oveiung the wWe W 

,0 within a lew nules of Rome L^d been ^a»d » 

the enemy. At 7.15 next morning AmenMtroP 

had reached the outskirts of R-ff 
engaged German rearguards. By 8.15 Alhe ^ 
entered the city and by evening Rchie ^ 

liberated. Top left. General Mark Clark “ 
Homan pnost near the Vatican. Bottom IcB, 

BoIdierswavetothecTOwdfrom Mussel^ ® ‘ 

balcony. Right, the liberators pass the Colosse 
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Italian capital 


4 June. 1944 





D-DAY 

JUNE, 1944 

A little before midnight on 5 June 
Allied bombers made a heavy 
attack on the Normandy coast. These 
assaults in very great strength lasted 
until shortly before davm. Early next 
morning two naval task forces imder 
Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian and 
Rear-Admiral Alan Kirke success- 
fully landed on the enemy beaches. 
These forces were under the supreme 
command of Admiral Sir Bertram 
Ramsay and were joined by the 
bombarding forces in the course 
of the night. Landing operations were 
successfully completed shortly before 
dawn. Enemy torpedo boats which 
^ attempted to interfere were success- 
fully driven off, and one of their ^ 
number was sunk and another 
severely damaged. Assault troops 
were landed under heavy hre from 
destroyers while battleships engaged 
enemy shore batteries. Further 
troops were landed by gliders and 
troop-earrying machines. The 



beaches were covered by intensive 
eaross-fire from German pillboxes, 
but although the casualties were not 
light, they were not nearly so heavy 
as had been expeded. Underwater 
obstacles were encountered neck 
deep by commandos who came first 
uahote , but in spite of these ddficul - ^ 
ties, they succeeded m landing and 
silencing the pillboxes. Meanwhile 
Allied fighter bombers continued to 
attack the beaches in very great 
strength, attacking gun emplace- 
ments, defensive works and communi- 
cations. Contmuous fighter cover ‘ 
was also given over the naval opera- 
tions, the beaches and even some 
miles inland. Night fighters protected 
the transports. On the first day, ‘ 
penetrations of several miles inland 
were made. The enemy was com- 
pletely taken by surprise and impor- 
tant bridges were seized before the 
Gennans had time to demolish them. 
The picture, reproduced by permis- 
sion of the Netherlands Covemmenl 
tiformation Bureau, shows Dutch 

troops of the “Princess Irene"Brigade 

landing on the beaches of Normandy. 
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XiANDINGS IN NORMANDY. Meanwhile very powerful naval and air support continued to protect the fresh 
troops and supplies which were continuoialy poured on to the Normandy beaches. Minefields were kept clear 
by 10,000 officers and men using 2.800 tons of minesweeping gear and nearly seventy miles of minesweeping 
wire. German coastal batteries were bombardedby 640 naval guns from all types of craft. The shelling very often 
took place at close range and land forces often completed the work of knocking out enemy strong-posts. At 
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6-7 June, 1944 


CLEARING THE 


BEACHES 
OF NORMANDY 


On the evening of 6 June fighting 
was in progress in the old Nor- 
man town of Caen, and penetra- 
tions had reached a depth of ten 
miles at several points between 
Havre and Cherbourg. A strong 
German armouredcounter-attack 
in the neighbourhood of Caen 
vras repulsed. Meanwhile over 
4,000 ships of all types with 
thousands of smaller vessels 
were landing fresh troops under 
strong air cover. Minefields were 
kept clear by 200 minesweepers. , 
The following day, the enemy 
were completely driven from the 
, beaches and seaborne and air- 
borne tzjops had linked up. 
Top , Allied infantry wade ashore . 
Bottom left, a landing craft 
approaches the beach. Bottom 
nght, assault troops disembark 
from a landing craft in Normandy. 


Reinforcements pot 



















RTTACK ON CAEN. On? June, Bayeuz waa captured by General Montgomery’s troops and the rating 

road crossed at several points. Bayeuz fell after little fighting and was left more or less undamaged. The c 
trnoos were mven a very warm reception by the local people. The next day, two important bridges j 
«f Caen were seized and held in the facoof determined counter-attacks. By 9 June, fierce fighting was in p 
r c n itself This continued throughout all the next day and many armoured counter-attacks were be 

Canadians. The German 21st Panzer Division and 176th Infantry were holding Caen with gr«“ 





detenrunation and anti-tank ditches and ctrong defences were being hastily thrown up to try and stem the AQicd 
advance. Fierce panrer attacks were made along the line ol the Caen canal and Ome estuary whidi was success- 
fully held by the 6th Aubome Division. On ISJvme, Caen, which had already been severely damaged by constant 
artillery bombardment, was subjected to heavy shelling by the guns cf Allied battleships. The vessels which 
made this attack in support of the ground forces woTe|}J>!.S. ’TJelson” and H.M.S. “Pamfflies.” The reconnaissance 
photograph on these pages thorn big fires barring in rariota parts of the esty after the aheHing ceased. 
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June, 1944 


French forces return to 
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allied problems in NORMANDY. Although the Normandy landings were achieved more easfly than ha 
been eioecled, the operation was not smooth going all the way owing to a variety of reasons. The wea^r 

bad and the defences which had to be overcome under these difficult circumstances were in gre 
j !« was onlv the profound knowledge of the difficulties to be encountered, together with ireful plan^9 


, ... t. «T,iw the orofound knowledge of the difficulties to be encountered, together with «reiui paww y 

and magnificent organization as well as air and sea miperionty, which overcame them. A few of the Allied orders 




were captured by the Germans, and their comments upon ttiam show that they were astonished by the thorough- 
nessof^ preparations. Owing to this element of surprise, the initiaibreak-through was very speedy. Bayeox 
was captured comparatively easily, and in a few days fee Allies were twenty miles inland. At this point, Allied 
progress inevitably stowed down except for an advance by the Americans across the Cotentin Peninsula in an 
attempt to isolate the whole region. Picture shows landmg of French 2nd Armoured Division ui Normandy. 
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TRUK RMDED* On 29 and 30 April, a large American force under Vice-Admiral Mark A. Mitscher, consisting 
f battleships, aircraft-carriers, cruisers and destroyers, made a heavy attache on the Japanese naval base at 
?ViiV Carrier -based aircraft dropped 800 tons of bombs on ground installations, which were very severely 
d Tapiiese losses were very heavy, 126 tnadunes being destroyed'in the aerial fighting, while the Allies 
* W losing only about 30 flight personnel. Not a single American ship was damaged. Mr. 
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lose naval base H.jg June, 1944 



Forrestal, U.S. Navy Secretary ui Washington, stated that in ttus attack on Truk, together with those on Saipan, 
Tinian and Palau, the enemy lost 500 aircraft and 52 warships and merchant ships, while 32 more were damaged. 
American losses consisted of only 48 aircraft. Truk was again raided on 2 and 3 June, when 3 destroyers and 17 
interceptor aeroplanes were destroyed for the loss of only 1 Allied machine. A further attack was made on 
the base on 1 1 and 12 June, when 38 tons of bombs were dropped. The photograph shows the attack on Truk. 
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13-19 June, 1944 


FURTHER ADVANCES 
IN NORMANDY 

On 13 Juhe, Allied posibons were very greatly 
improved. On this day Montebourg, Le Ham, 
Pont I'Abbe and VQlersBocage were captured. 
Very heavy fighting continued round Caen, 
and the Allies threatened to outflank the cdty. 
Between Caen and 'Nly a huge tank battle was 
raging. On 14 June, a Sntish thrust captured 
the village ot Caumont, 1,000 feet above sea 
level and commanding all the fuxrounding 
countryside. The next day the Amencans 
were forced to give up the now ruined tevni 
of Montebourg, but pressed forward on either 
side ol it (or some miles and look the small 
fishing village of Quineville. ReigneviUe and 
Baupt4 were also captured. Fierce enemy 
atticka were made on the village of Caumont 
which successfully held out. On 17 June, the 
last enemy coastal stronghold, Douves, was 
captured by Royal Manna Commandos. They 
suflered only one casualty and took 150 
prisoners. Next day Bairfevilie-sur-Mer was 
captured, thus cutting off Cherbourg. The 
Cennan 77th Division launched desperate 
counter •attacks in an attempt to break out ot 
the trap, but these were repelled with heavy 
losses both in men and materials. On 19 June 
the Amencans were within eight miles of 
Cherbourg which was being heavily shelled. 
Montebourg was recaptured together with a 
dozen villages. Later ui the day TQly and Hattot 
were captured after hand-tO'hand fighting 
in drenching ram- Many prisoners were 
taken. The picture on these pages shows 
a gun crew of the Royal Artillery in action. 
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FLYING BOMBS 
OVER ENGLAND 

mid June, the German High 
ommand issued a communique 
-voted to the fl7“9 ' 

as claimed that it was -"the 
-ginning of the da 7 of venp- 
ice.”- The Berlin radio had 
mounced that Kingston, Brom- 
y, Sevenoaks. Sutton. Soutfi- 
npton and the Daventry racho 
ilion had all been severely hit 
id that the whole of Southern 
igland was covered by dense 
noke clouds over a huge area, 
was also stated that in 
pital, warehouses and docJa 
ere ablaze and the whole rail- 
ly system paralysed. -These 
ports were grossly exagger* 
-d, true to Nazi form. Above, 
flying bomb passes over a 
sidential area, befl, a 
)inb seen Just before it cr^®" 
Southern England. W 9 h; 
ins of the Guards’ Chapel 
ellington Barracks after it ha 









June. 1944 


Flying bomb causes 



GEHMANV’S V.l. During the month of June, 1944, Southern England suffered many blows from the flying bemh. • 

a weapon of pure reprisal and of little militaiy value. Once launched, it could not be directed with any accnra^ 
and therefore could not be aimed at any sped£e target. First news of the flying bomb had been heard in Apru. 

• 1943 when reports were received that the Germans were developing a new type of long-range weapon. In 
N *inber it was discovered that the enemy were building Qyuig-bomb sites all along the French coast from 
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ChetbQurg to Calais, almost all oriented in Uie direction of Ziondon. TTiroughout December, the Allied Air 
Forces had systematically attacked and annihilated (hem in spite of much camouiZage. As the enemy rebuilt them, 
they were again destroyed. During the early days of the attacks, 1,000 flymg bombs were destroyed by Cghteis, 
and perpet^ patrols were maintained over the English Channel. The picture show^ damage caused by a 
Dying bomb that fell in Aldwych, London. The wreckage of an omnibus may be seen in the foreground. 


Explanatory drawing c 


June. 1944 




yy^v - _ . ,. ., 

prJci4^v^rr.r5^r.^-^:;->- 

HOW LENGTH OrTUGHT’' ^ 
rft.-Ur.is'xohrTROLLED. 

' ’ t^THErPROPEOOir CAUSES A^>' 
“TOUNTER TO MOVE BACK AT 
.EVERY 30 REVOLUTIONS.WHEN 
^ZERO IS REACHED THE 
^FLIGHT IS TERMINATED 


AS THE BOMB NEARS THE END OF ITS PREDETERMINED HJCHT 
T •'SPOILER" fUPS SITUATED UNDER THE TAIL PLANES ARE 
I RILIAS£DBYtL£CrRICALLYFIREDO£TONATORS.GIV1NCAODED . 
I LIFT TO THE TAIL ANO THUS CAUSING THE BOMB TO ENTER ( 




MASTER COMPASS 
rf’i'ipON^I-UNG ANY 
-r ■wandering* BY 
GYRO PIUOTANO 
PREVENTING 
’ DEVIATION FROM 
^SBT COURSE ■- 


■ PlP^^ 








FILTER . 

PETROL.PIPE 


l-fflRVAl.vfRtOUClNg 


TOfTAC-WEIGHT-FUlU-AlR « 

ANO REAOY.flftM^ 




, ' HOW THE IMPULSE ENGINE ,,, „om 

AcrmENc CAS o forced into the coHsomw ^*m*f*^*^ 

AN OimiOE SOURCE ANO FIRED BY A SPARRING PLUG MEAnW 
OUTER CASINO SUFFlClEWTlY TO lONrTE THE eOM8TA>*m«« 
MIXTURE. THUS STARTING THE IMPULSE ENGINE AS T« BO"» 
CATAPULTED FROM THE LAUNCHING RAMP AT ISO MP H 



GERMAN rLYINC BOMB. This u a small antomatjc, atetl-conitructed alrcnll. eaiHy produced In quAr.!:?T* 
The power unit consists of a thin metal tube, open at the rear but dosed at the front by a j^rille centamin® sereral 
ahuttcrs. On the launching ramp, acetylene gas is fed to the tube from outside and is Ignited by a spailung pipg- 
The mixture heats the ftjbe and the bomb is then catspnlted oS at 180 ra pJi. bruvgLng the impulse moot ir» 
cti 1 (ace lower and lop righl-hand Insets). The aiming of the bomb is achieved by pfe'*se*ting t>.e su»rutiT 
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■German flying bomb 


June, 1944 










18 June, 1944 


WAR OF 
MOVEMENT 
IN NORMANDY 


The^ Allied sweep Across the 
Cherbourg Peninsula lelt a tram 
of devastation behind it. By 
28 June, American troops under 
General Omar Bradley had suc- 
ceeded in completely cutting off 
the Cherbourg Peninsula, reach- 
ing Cape Caitevei and fiame- 
vUle on the west coast and thus 
trapping an enemy force of 
2S,000 men. Meanwhile Cher- 
bourg itself was in the gravest 
danger. The Allied navies had 
hemmed in the garrison bom the 
sea while their big guns con- 
tinuously battered the fertiSoa- 
dons of the port, and small ships 
prevented an escape by water. 
In spite of the hopeless situation, 
the German High Command was 
determined to hold the port of 
Cherboiurg at all costs, the object 
being to hold Allied troops m 
the area in the Itope tliat rein- 
forcements could ultimately be 
brought up in sufficient numbers 
to launch a counter -oBensive. 
The picture shows French civi- 
lian refugees at Pont I'Abbe 
passing an overturned war 
veMcIe with a dead German 
lying beside it. The village of 
Pont I'Abl^i was turned into a 
strong-point by the enemy and 
therefore suffered very con- 
siderable damage before the 
Americans could eject them in 
(heir advance on Cherbourg. 
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22 June, 1944 


Allies gain strong 
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Cherbourg continues 23-25 June, 1944 



FINAL ASSAULT ON CHFASOURG. The fierce fi^bng for Cherbourg continued throughout 23 June. The 
Americans captured the hill position of TourlaviUe srMch overloolu the city and is only a mile &om the harbour. 
By the evening of 24 June, after very severe hand'lo*hand fighting amid enemy pillboxes and barbed'Wire 
defences, tho Americans were only 2,000 yards &om die harbour. The following day they advanced to within a 
few hundred yards of the harbour and the Germans could be seen carrying out demolitions and blowing up 
ammunition dumps and lorries. Top left, U.S. engineers demolish buildings. Bottom left, an anti-tank gun crew 
m action. Above, an Allied vehicle outside a vQlage receives a direct hit by a Cennan shell and is set on fire. 
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27 June. 1944 


Enemy surrender: 






Cherbourg 


27 June. 1944 



CHERBOURG 

CAPTURED 

On 26 June American troops reached the 
water&oht at Cherbourg and so split the 
German garrison. The Germans had 
turned the arsenal into a strong -point and 
it was assaedted by the Americans with 
bayonets and hand grenades. A number 
ol pillboxes and strong-points in the outer 
suburbs of the city sbll held out and these 
were by-passed by the Americans. The 
garrison, 300 strong, of a’ subterranean 
fort 200 feet underground, surrendered. 
Three thousand, prisoners y»exe taken. 
Next day, the group holding out in the 
arsenal surrendered and the fall of 
Cherbourg was announced. The enemy 
lost four divisions and Lieutenant-General 
Carl von Schlieben, commander of the 
garrison, and Hear -Admiral Hennecke, 
naval commander of the Normandy 
defences, ware among the captured. 
Top, Cherbourg docks with fires raging. 
Bottom left, Lieutenant-General SchUeben 
and Rear-Admiral Hennecke immedi- 
ately alter they had surrendered. Below, 
German prisoners are hurried to captivity. 




29 June— 2 July, 1944 


Allies gain contic 



IN A BATTLE'SCARRED VuiUlGE. On 29 June, two days after the of the port itself was announced, 
a number of enemy batteries in the Cherbourg Peninsula were shU holding out at Querqueville and round Cape 
de la Hague. Among these was the island fort of Port de I’lle Pelee, which surrendered to the Americans on 
30 June. The rest were finally overcome on 2 July and about 2.000 prisoners were taken. Some enemy troops 
who had attempted a sea-borne evacuation &om Cape de la Hague were desfroyed by the American air forces, 
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end their vessels suhlc. Several large railwa]' gsns were vnongs] the eoRssdcnble mount of Cennan egufptnent 
whi<d\ was captured in the peninsula. Wnh Uie end of (he enenp resistance in the Oietbovtrg Peninsula, two 
large Luitwaffe &!r bases fell into hands>-(he Maupettos and OnergueviQe alrCelds. Messages cf ccca> 

gratulation on the liberacion of Chesbourg were sent to Mr. CharddU and CVesident Roosevelt b> Manhal Stalm. 
The picture on these pages shows an Allied tanle advancing through the nnned streets c{ a tsuch-baSered viSage. 
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June— July, 1944 


Red Army extends 





/tj. 





MINSK CAPTURED. On 23 June, the Red Army launched a great offensive which advanced 250 miles in 
three weeks. On 26 June, Vitebsk fell, Minsk was seriously threatened and Mogilev stormed. Neit day Bobruisk 
yyas taken. In these operations the Germans lost 80,000 dead in addition to wounded and prisoners of war. On 
3 Tulv Minsk was captured after having been fa German hands for three years. Next day the Important rail 
j\mction of Polotsk was captured. On 7 July the Russians had extended to a 400-mile front and by 10 July they 
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were fighting in the streets of Viina and had reached the hatmn border. That same day, hida was captured 
and the Russians were within seventy miles of the border of East Fnissia. Major Schafer, Mflitary Correspondent 
of the "Berhner Soersenseitung" said: "The extrWoely heavy battles have inflicted distressing losses on the 
German side. No one among us can gloss this over.** The picture shows citizens cf Minsk with their fumituie 
and various. belongings, outside their burning homes which were set on Ere by the Germans before their retreat. 


.1 P.5— o 
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ALLIES BREAK 
OUT OF THE 
BRIDGEHEAD 

2 JULY— 4 AUGUST, 1944 

On 2 July, the greater part of the 
Cherbourg Peninsula bemg in Allied 
hands, repair work in the city was 
going on rapidly. Four forts in the 
dock area were the last to surrender, 
but these were effectively bombed 
by "Marauders" from 6,000 feet and 
pounded to surrender. So accurate 
was the bombing that although the 
i , forts were severely damaged, the 
j whole length of the breakwater on 
whidt they were situated was only 
superficially blasted. What damage 
there was, was largely the result of 
German demolitions. By S July, steady 
progress was being made across the 
base of the Cherbourg Peninsula on a 
thirteen-and-a-half-mile sector which 
took the Allies to the top of the 400>ft. 
hills about three miles north of the 
road junction of La Kaye de Puits, a 
remarkable advance in view of the 
wooded and marshy country which 
particularly favoured the . defensive 
tactics of the enemy. On 6 July, very 
great advances were made. The 
right wing thrust farther down to the 
west coast and another column struck 
down the Carentan-Periers road. 3y 
7 July, the road was successfully cut 
' a mile south of La Haye, and the 
village of Blemont was raptured. The 
map by S. J. Turner, F.R.G.S,, illus- 
trates the campaign in the Cherbourg 
Peninsula and shows the break- 
through into Bnttany on 4 August. 
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9-13 July, 1944 


Red Army take 



RirSSlANS ENTER VILNA. On 9 July, savage street fighting was in progress in the city of Vilna. The next day 
as many as 200 places round the city were occupied, so that it became completely surrounded. The enemy rushed 
airbame troops to reinforce the garrison, which barricaded itself into the centre of the aty. The airport of.Vilna 
was captured and its defenders completely annihilated. On 13 Jaly. the capture of VJna was saluted by 24 
salvoes from 324 guns. The enemy dead amounted to 8,0(W while S,000 prisoners were captured. The booty 



taken incZaded J58 guns and 63 uaks. A statement bjr the Ccrman High Command admi»ed the losa of the cfy 
but claimed that the Ceiman Commander, together with the entire garrison, had fought his way out to the west. 
Similar and equally inaccurate daitns had been made by the enemy after the fall of Vitebsk, Orsha, Mogfler, 
Bobruisk and severil other strongholds along the northern part ot the Eastern Front. The picture on these pages 
shows a aeU'propcQed gun of the Ked Army pas»tg a disabled German gun in the shattered sticeta of Vilna. 
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15 July. 1944 


U.S. Marines take c 


CAPTURE OF 
SAIPAN 


On 12 and 13 June, U.S. battle> 
ships heavily bombarded. Sat" 
pan. Heavy aerial bombing 
was also carried out by carrier" 
based airciail upon the heavy 
defences of the island. The 
enemy lost 747 aeroplanes and 
30 ships, while 51 others 


received damage in trying to 
repel the attacks. The Ameri' 
cans escaped with 4 ships 
damaged and 151 aeroplane^ 
shot down. In the early mom' 
'ing of 18 July, U.S. assault 
troops went ashore. All heavy 
A.A. batteries had been 


knocked out by the prellmln' 
ary bombing and shelling, and 
the landing force easily estab" 
lished beachheads and cap" 
lured Agingan Point. The 
town of Charankanoa was cap* 
tured on the same day and the 
Americans advanced inland in 


face of heavy fixe, breaking up 
several Japanese counter- 
attacks. An official U.S. state- 
meni pointed out that 'as the 


Marianas were only 1 ,000 miles 
from Japan, the seizure of 
Saipan was an important step 
towards “bombing Tokyo.” 
The islapd is the largest of the 
Marianas and was the seat of 


the government before the 
war. The picture shows Ameri- 
can Marines diggmg in immedi- 
ately alter landing on the island . 
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mporiant Pacific base 


15 July. 1944 






wrecked by bombs 
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17 July, 1944 
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RJi.F. BOMBS ENEMY 
ROCKET SITE 

Oji 17 July, RJ^.F. “Laneastew,’* 
“Halifaxes*' and “Stirlings’' carried out 
large-scale attacks on flying*bomb 
and long-range rocket sites. A large 
quantity of l2,0Q0‘lb. bombs were 
dropped, at least three ol which 
scored direct hits doing immense 
damage. The whole ot the cliff face 
round one rocket site collapsed, 
gravely affecting the main concrete 
structure. The tunnels leading to the 
underground worldngswere blocked, 
the whole railway system around 
was thrown out of gear and there was 
a general subsidence in all the 
neighbouring ground. A second visit 
was paid to this same site on 20 July 
when large gangs were found to be 
repairing the damage. In this raid, 
the main targets were the railway and 
machinery needed to bring up raw 
material lor repair work and these 
were successfully dealt with. The 
plmtograph here was taken at a low 
level by a “Mosguito" on reconnais- 
sance in the Pas de Calais. The 
figures indfcate.' {IJ 3^ concrete 
dome covering the underground 
workings . (2) Hundred -foot high crane 
which gives some idea of the size 
of the site, (3) A strong blockhouse 
completed. (4) A square concrete 
building in course of construction. 
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ADVANCE ON LVOV. On 23 July, the Russian offensive seriously imperilled the important German strong- 
holds at Dvinsk, Kaunas, Bialystok, Brest -Litovsk and Lvov. On this day, the town of Pskov, an important railway 
junction covenng the roads to the southern regions of Estonia, was capttired. On the following day, sixty inhabited 
places west of Pskov were occupied. Lvov was encircled on 28 July and a fierce battle was in progress to 
annihilate the enemy garrison. Next day, the city fen, an eveiU of great importance, since not only is it a key -point 





28-29 July, 1944 


Russian artillery pov 


CAPTURE OF 
BREST-LITOVSK 

On 28 July, the Red Army captured Brest-Litovsk, 
an important railway junction covering the 
approaches to Warsaw. It had been occupied by 
the Germans for three years, and its strong fortifi- 
cations had been completely restored, The German 
garrison had been ordered by Hitler to hold it at 
all costs. In the s^e area, sixty other places were 
also captured and west of the city Martial 
Rokossovsky’s troops encircled three enemy 
divisions which were being pushed back to the 
Western Bug and were in danger of being com- 
pletely destroyed. By 29-JuIy Marshal Rokossovsky 
was* only twenty miles from Warsaw and the enemy 
rushed up reudorcements in an attempt to stop his 
advance. The same day, Praga, the industrial 
suburb of Warsaw, was under fire from Red Army 
artillery. Top, Soviet machine gunners advance 
.through a tovm. Bottom, Russian self-propelled 
' guns move through the streets of a liberated city. 
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July— August, 1944 German territory threatened 



Prussia. His troops broke through the Geimaxi deTences on a Bevenly-mile front and advancing fifteen miles, 
caphired 300 places. On 1 August, General Chemyakovsky captured the aty fortress of Kovno covering 
the approaches to East Prussia. The enemy fought de^rat^y to retain Kovno and in the street fighting the 
Germans lost 8,000 lolled. By 3 August Generals Chemyakovsky and Zakharov had substantially broadened 
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tby Russian westward drive Ju!y-Augusl, 1944 



Iheir Iront in the dn'»e towards the.East Pnissian border, from which they were now only a fen inilea distant 
On 6 August, General Chentyalcovsky crossed the OuKtsa Hirer and-Cghhng was taking place a feninilea from 
East Prussia in the course of which thirty places were Itberaied. Key points behind the Cernian hnes were 
bombed by both the Hed Air Force and the French ''Ifomandie" Squadron. The picture shows ttuislsn mobile 
guns passing hoiso'drawn supply wagons as they more into posidon along the frontier of East Prussia. 
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Rennes liberated 
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CAPTURE or RENNES. In late July, the Americans began a drive into Brittany. By 2 August they were 
beyond Avranches, situated on the Nonnan-Breton border, and General Bradley was pushing on to Rennes and 
St. Malo. Rennes was reached on 3 August and all through the day there was a considetable amount of fighting 
in the streets. On the same afternoon other spearheads captured Dol and threatened St. Malo. On A August 
Rennes was completely deared of the enemy by the American with the help of the Magtus working from inside 
the city. Photographs show the reioldng. Top led, the inhabitants dance through the streets with American soN 
diers. Bottom left, American transports arrive in the centre of city. Above.Freneh girls greeiAmericansoldiers. 




4 August. 1944 


Eighth Army enffers 



FLORENCE CAPTUREu. ' By 4 August, Allied troops were approaching Florence. The advance was badly 
hampered by demolitions but the New Zealanders captured Poggio dell’ Monache, the last important obstacle. 
British troops drove up the Amo Valley and captured Rignano. The next day, the suburbs of Florence were in 
Allied hands. The South Africans, who first entered the city, received a tumultuous welcome from the inhabitants. 
The German commurique stated that they had "withdrawn in the area north of Florence to spare the historic city 
and Its irreplaceable art treasures." They had, however, previously directed artillery fire from the centre in 
violation of the declaration of Florence as an open city. The pictures show: above, Eiglth Army troops in 
Florence ; top right, Ponte Vecchio Bridge seen beyond a ruined crossing ; bottom right, Florentines greet Allies. 
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Red Army's gains 


August, 1944 



August. 1944 


Enemy, retreat in Italy 
















5-8 August; 1944 


Americans advance to 



RUINED FRENCH TOWN. OnS August, the Amcricansagain RdvancetTiniaveral directioM. 

reached Kedon, while others poshed on in the d&ection of Brest and laoricnl. Another pushed south-<w 

caotured Fougeres. B 7 6 August, the whole of the Bnttany Peninsula was sealed off. The towns of 

were libcntled with Taloable aid from Frendi Forces of the Interior. The German garrison at 
rejected an ultimatum to surrender and continued to repel aS attacks. By 7 August, the Americans were ricct 
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Jrittany Peninsula 5-8 August; 1944 



fully closing in on Lorienl and Brest. Great progress was wade in the outskirts of St. Malo, where heavy fighting 
continued, and the following day the garrison surrendered after the capture of a disused quarry which they had 
strongly fortified. They had suffered enormous casualties and the tunnels in the quarry were found full of German 
dead. The enemy still contmued to resist in Dinard, over the river from St. Malo, and in isolated points in 5t. 
Malo itself. The picture shows U.S. armour passing thraigh the centre of a ruined town in north-western France. 
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13-14 August, 1944 


Heavy bombing on 



13-14 August. 1944 


ADVANCE ON 
FALAISE 


By 13 August, the Germans were 
beginning to move large bodies 
of their inlantry and tanks out ot 
the Falaise gap but were leaving 
considerable forces within il 
which oHered strong resistance 

to encircling Allies. British and 

Canadian artillery bombarded 
enemy escape routes east of 
Falaise. The following day, the 
Canadians launched a deter-, 
jtiined attack on a 4,000 yard 
front. Artnoured troop carriers 
were used which moved forward 
under a dense smoke screen. 
Albed fighter bombers went 
ahead to destroy enemy strong 
po,i«o»s. 

3 45 p.m. over 700 R.A.r- 
■•Lancasters” and “Halifaxes” 
dropped 4,000 tons of bomba on 
an area of only a few square 
miles which had been strongly 
fortified by the Germans. By 
evening, the Canadians had 
crossed the Laison river and 
were within a few miles of 
Falaise in spite of the fact that 
they had been bombed for 
nearly an hour by /^ed 
machines owing to the similarity 
of their posiuon to that of an 

enemy target. At nightfall, the 
Poles attached to the Canadians 
were engaged m savage hand 
to hand fighting with the enemy 
in the Ouesnay woods. The 
picture shows the fires caused on 
Caen-Falaise road by bombing. 
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15 August, 1944 


Invasion of F 


ALLIED LANDINGS 
IN 

SOUTHERN FRANCE 

Throughout the night of 14-15 
August the German system, of 
coastal batteries and supply 
dumps on the coast of Southern 
France was deluged with thou- 
sands of tons of bombs. At dawn 
on 15 August, British and Ameri- 
can paratroops were dropped 
behind .the proposed landing 
beaches. Later those of the 
enemy batteries which had sur- 
vived the bombing were merci- 
lessly shelled from the sea by 
'Allied battleships, cruisers, des- 
troyers and rocket battery 
barges. At 8 a.m. assault craft, 
preceded by minesweepers and 
covered by an air umbrella, 
moved inland. The same day, 
the Allied Supreme Commander 
in the Mediterranean, General ' 
Sir Maitland Wilson, was able to 
announce that British, French and 
American troops strongly sup- 
ported by Allied Air ^Forces 
ware beicp Janded on Ibe amiib 
coast of Prance. In the evening, 
a communique announced that 
the landings were proceeding 
carefully according .to schedule 
and were meeting with very 
little opposition. A supporting 
airborne operation was carried 
out successfully at the same time . 
Allied troops rapidly consoli- 
dated over a very considerable' 
stretch of beach and throughout 
the day, fresh men and material 
were being landed without 
oppcsition. The picture shows a 
“duck" landing on the beach- 
head in the south of France. 
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16-17 August, 1944 


Allied forces - ' ’ 
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ADVANCE CONTINUES. On 17 August the American Third Army was pressing on beyond Le Mans end 
Alencon with their wirelesses switched off so as not to mdicate their position to the enemy ITiey liberated Oreux. 
Chartres, Chateaudun and Orleans and established bndgeheads over the nvers Eure »d Aunay. Orleans fell 
with almost no opposition, and valuabla aid was given by (he Maquis in the capture of Chartres. They success- 
fully prevented the Germans &om destroying unpOTtant installations and aided the Amencans in gaming full 
control of the mty. Although German snipers had used the Cathedral tower as a vantage point, the building was 
unharmed. Top left. Allied tanks near Caen. Bottom left, Bnhsh tanks move mto position Above, Flers liberated 




20 August, 1944 




British troops advance 






aTjf'rm'flN On 20 August Bndsh troops entered Argentan, one of the Ust centres of resistance 
— ^ R taroo part of Ih© town was in mins and blaring fiercely, shops had been pillaged and housM 

j o- fhn close of the day the place was firmly in Brlti^ hands. Above, the ruins of Argentan. •• b^ 
towfr cVSe-SleerUh^UnttSy Gothic chJdt of St. Germain can be seen in the 
damaged “J; . ^ ^pp^rt of the infantry after the town has been made a min by Alh^ 

^jinour pusl'C ^ Infantry followed op after the tanks and mopped up those w.^ st-J 

Some of the enemy *uu 
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in the Falaise area 


22 August, 1944 



CtiOSINC OF FALAISE CAP. By 22 Augttst the Falaise gap had been closed and mopping-up operations 
were m progress. The slaughter in the concentrated “kiUiitg ground” was very great and in the small village 
of St. Lambert the bodies of dead Germans and the wredcs of tanks and armoured vehicles choked the village 
street and the meadows round about. Very great numbers ^ prisoners were brought iH. including Lieutenant- 
General Farmbacker and his entire staff. Meanwhile, the JUlies continued to advance north and British forces 
took L'Aigle and Lisieux In the advance, flying-bomb sites and a V.2 launchmg platform were seized. Left, 
Americans move over a hill-top in llorlh France. Above, Americans clean up in a Normandy village. 
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’towards the Seine 


23 August. 1944 










PARIS SEIZED. On 23 A'ugmt a special communique was issued announcing the liberation of Paris. A 
general insurrection had taken place four days previously and 50,00D armed members of the FS I. together 
with several hundred thousand unarmed dozens took possession of the lie de la Cite and held it against all German 
attacks. After four days' fighting the Geiman atiadcs were repulsed everywhere, all public buildmgs had been 
occupied and Vichy representatives who had not Bed were put under arrest. Top left, a tncolour on a captured 
German tank. Bottom left. Dour being distributed in B\e city Above, tanks lined up under the Arc de Triomphe. 
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ENEMY LOSSES 
IN PARIS 

On 24 August an armistice ww 
agreed upon between the ati- 
zens of Paris and the Germans m 
order to allow the latter to evacu - 
ate the dty. The enemy had 
suflered very considerably m 
the severe fighting. A number 

ofheavy tanks hadbeencaptur^ 

or destroyed and over RJ 
machine guns were taken. Some 
anti-tank gtms and much equip- 
ment were among the booty *n 

over 1,000 prisoners were Uken. 

The Germans agreed to recog- 
nize the F J*J. as beUigerents. In 
the meantime, fightmg went on 
at many points. In an action at 
one pUeo. 400 patriots des^ea 
10 tanks. 4 machine gun carriert, 
21 lorries and 17 cars. besidM 
inllictmg considerable 
des on personnel. T«^ leH- 
fighting before the Opera Hoae. 
Binom left. rj-J. f 

against German snipers. K-3«* 
prisoners from the German 
garrison being mardied swsy. 
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25 August, 1944 Enemy resistance ends 








nBOTCTTTtrRATCD. On 25 August, the TrervchZmlAnnouiBdDiTiMon entered Paria. Th®y 

and rcceircd a »cry wann welcoae Iran the dvfl population. The Cennarj 
strong-pointt. including th.e Luienibourg Cardens, the Place de ITtoCe and the Race de la Pepol3.iT^ 
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GEmStAL DE GAULLE IN PARIS. After the capita- • 
lation of the GermM gairison, General de Gaulle arrived 
in Paris to celebrate its liberation from Nazi control 



t 
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Thu dramatic photograph was taken only a second or two aher the shots had been iired and the smoke on the 
nght was caused by the bullets hitting the wall after passing through the men's bodies. The Militia was a force 
created in 1940 by the Vichy Covemment to help the Germans and had been responsible for rounding up and 
killing many French patriots . The execution took place m the same square where a short tuns previously twenty - 
two French patriots had been executed by the Germans. French troops of the Interior composed the firing squad. 





CHOSSING TEC SEINC. B; Z7 August, American and Canadian troops had crossed the River Seine in grea 
strength at four points. Next day, the bridgehead was further widened and crosings were made at more pomh 
in die face of sporadic machine gun fire. On 29 August, bridgeheads on die Seine were again expanded, sc 
that those at Ijouviers and Vernon were {used into one. The Paxis>Rouen road was successfully cot and the 
Canadians came to wuhin five miles of Rouen. Very rapid adrances were made on 30 August and British tsnhi 
from the Vernon bridgehead covered thirty-three miles in twenty-four hours liberating Beaimis, Coumay 
and MarseiUo-en-Beauvaisis. Left, German prisoners. Above, General Montgomery crosses the Seine. 




29 August— 1 September, 1944 


Germans clearet 




DIEPPE FREED 
BY THE ALLIES 


By 29 August, the German i 
armies in North France ap- 
peared to be completely • 
disorganized. The American 
First and ^hird Armies under 
Generals Hodges and Patton 
pushed on in the direction of 
the Belgian, German and J 
Luxembourg frontiers. On 
30 August, Rheims was taken 
by the Allies without any ^ 
opposition. The city was .< 
almost untouched, and the 
Cathedral . quite unharmed. > 
The airfield outside the city • 
was. however,' very badly 
'damaged as a result of AUied 
raids and seventy-five aban- 
doned aircraft were taken. 

On the following day, Ameri- 
can forces of the First Army 
were only ten miles from the 
Belgian ^xder. The battle 
had turned into a rout and the 
enemy were fleeing so fast 
that it became difficult to keep f* 
in contact with them. Pason- 
ers were being brought'in at 
the rate of 2,000 a day and ! 
iiom sixty-foux units. On 
1 September, Verdun was 
taken with almost no opposi- ( 
tion by the Third Army. 
Meanwhile the Canadian First 
Army had advanced along the , 
coast where Dieppe was 
bberatedwithout a shot being 
fired. The picture shows the 
ruined streets of the town 
after the Germans had left. 
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Yugoslavia fights on 


June— September. 1944 
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PRTlTISaKS IN THE BALKANS. Throughout the spnng and summer, Yugoslav troops were proving a 
T«^narp to Nazi troops passing through Slovenia into Hungary and very heavy casualties were being 

the GermaraTon 18 June, Marshal Tito's GJI.Q. reported that between 25 May and 10 June, tte 
had lost about 8.000 killed. On 19 Jurte. the Yugoslav patriots opened a new oBensive in Herzegoi^ 
* enemy from a large area. ' The picture shows Nazi troops filing over the Bosnian Mountains. 
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advances in the pacific. During the period 1943>1944 very steady and important progress was nwde 

aoainstthe enemy in the Fax East, parbculaily in the Pacific area. By their successful and hard-fought campaigns 

in the Solomon Islands and New Guinea, the forces of the United Nations finally removed the direct threa o 
Tar^nese aaoiession to Australia. Had Australia, in fact, been invaded the main base of the Far East war wo 
L^been l<Kt. and consequently it might have been prolonged indefinitely. Another certain re^I ha 

t- _ o«a/-Vhwihe Taoanese on the Pacific seaboard ofthe United States. How near the enemy didpenetra 

- »_i}an mainland may be seen from the above map. Other important Allied gains were the clearing e 
jhe btad. u.d the MarttoS blmel,. whfch ctmtpeigh. hev. beet, de.eribed tetd 

pSed ofe” Sfte voldhte. Wdbfte opentag oldte eehtpS- b. the Meri^te blahd. tutd the 








against' the Japanese 


September, 1944 
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